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The Lecture will be illustrated by a great variety of Models and 


cere Specimens of Clocks and Watches. 
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ROYAL EXCHANGE FINE ARTS GALLERY, 


24, CORNHILL. 


FR. MORBY begs to state that he has opened 

the above Gallery Gn connection with his Framing Establish- 
mentat 63, Bishopsgate Street Within), for the sale of Guaranteed 
and can offer specimens of 








Elmore, Le Jeune, Rowbotham, 
W. Etty, Muller, Shayer, sen., 
Frith, utrie, G. Smith, 
Fripp, Mogford, J. Syer, 
W. Hunt, M‘Kewan, Soper, 
Holland, Niemann, Stark, 
Hemsley, O'Neill, Vacher, 
alle, W. Oliver, Whymper, 
gallon. D. Hardy, S. Percy, Ww ainewright, 
. E. Hughes, A. Provis, Villis, 
rere T.S. Robins, E. “Ww ‘illiams, 
” A. Johnston, Rossiter, Wood, &e. 
iui The Manufactory of Frames, Looking Glasses, and Cornices is 
tarried on as before. at 63, Bishopsgate Street Within, 
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HE SECOND PILGRIMAGE OF GUIL- 

LAUME DE GUILEVILLE, entitled “THE BOOKE OF 
THE PYLGRYMAGE OF THE SOWLE.” Translated (as is sup 
posed) from the original French, with additions by Lydgate an. 1413, 
= Caine by Caxton an. 1483, with Illuminations taken from the 

iS spy in the 7-3 Museum. Edited by KATHERINE 
ISABE CUST. Also 


HE ANCIENT POEM, entitled ‘‘ LE PELE- 
RINAGE DE L’HOMME,” by GUILLAUME DE GUILE- 
VILLE (1330), compared with “ THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS” 
of JOHN BUNYAN. With Illustrations and an cy ‘crn contain- 
ing the English Version by DAN JOHN LYDGATE 


“ That this poem was very popular in England, appears from the 
imitations of it occurring in Chaucer, and from the fact that the 
whole poem hey translated by Lydgate in the succeeding century 
(1426)."— 

*« A volume “full of deep interest to the admirers of John Bunyan, 
and of no small value in illustrating the history of religious alle- 
gories.’’—Notes and Queries. 

“ This beautiful volume possesses features of interest, both to the 
philologist and the book-collector.”’—Critic 
196, Piccadilly 


Bastt Montacu PIickerinxo, ,w. 





“ Tue Story or our Lives From Year To YEAR.” —SHAKESPEARE. 


On the 27th of October, 1859, wn be published, price 5s. 6d. bound in 
cloth, 
L THE YEAR ROUND 


L 
A Conducted by CHARLES DICKENS. 
Containing the First, Second, and part of the Third Books of 
A TALE OF TWO CITIES. BY CHARLES DICKENS. 
In addition to a variety of original Papers on subjects of passing and 
permanent interest. 


Published (also in Weekly Numbers, Price Twopence, and in 
Ls sea Parts) at 11, Wellington Street North, Strand, London, 
w by Messrs. Cuarman & Hatt, 193, Piccadilly, W., of whom 
may bel had all the Numbers of Household Words.” 


THE FIRST VOLUME OF 





In medium 8yo. price 28s. strongly bound in cloth. 


THe. LONDON CATALOGUE OF BO@KS 
HED IN GREAT BRITAIN FROM 1831 TQ 1855, 
with their ines Prices, and Publishers’ Names. 





SmorpKin, MarsHact, & Co. 





rT 
THE TENERIFFE ASTRONOMICAL EXPEDITION 9 
MR. STEPHENSON’S YACHT “TITANIA.” 
Second Thousand, in 1 vol. 450 pages, Twenty Photo-Stereographs. 
ENERIFFE: AN ASTRONOMER’S EXPE- 
RIMENT; OR, SPECIALITIES OF A RESIDENCE ABOVE 


THE CLOUDS. By Prof. C. PIAZZI SMYTH, Her esty’s 
Astronomer for Scotland. 





“ The special interest of this work lies in the fact that it supplies 
the first example of the applic: ation of the principle of the stereoscope 
to book-illustration. A neat little folding stereoscope, called the 
Boox-StTEREOSCOPE, accompanies the volume, and may stand beside 
it on the book-shelf, not occupying more space than a pamphlet. 
There are twenty of such illustrations, which would cost more than 
the price of the work which contains them, if sold in the ordinary 
way as stereoscopic stides, A more interesting series no dealer in 
these wares could produce. The scientific results of the expedition 
have been communicated to the Royal Society. The details mte- 
resting to the public—and Professor Piazzi Smyth is by no means a 
Dryasdust in science—appear in the volume before us, and deserve a 
cordial weleome.”—Examiner. 


The 





Book, price 2ls., and the Stercoscope, price 3s. 6d. 








London: 


the sanction of Mr. Murray, BUY AN IMPERFECT 


BOOK.” 
Atheneum. 





Also, now ready, My ith Portraits, Part 8 (to be completed in 
Ten Parts) 8vo. ls. each. 


OSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON, 
INCLUDING THE TOUR TO THE HEBRIDES. Edited, 
with Notes, by Mr. CROKER. 


“Mr. CROKER'S NOTE 
If his edition were published 






are often quite as valuable as the text. 
parts it might find its way to a class 
who are, as yet, ignorant of the most entertaining and instructive 
book in the language.’ ’—Quarterily Review. 


Joun Mcrray, Albemarle Street. 





WORDSWORTH’'S COMPLETE WORKS. 


The following are the only complete Editions of the Works of 
WILLIAM WORDSWORTH: 


I. 
\ ORDSWORTH’S POETICAL WORKS. 
In 6 vols. feap. 8vo. price 30s. cloth. 
Ii. 
AY, ORDSWORTH’S POETICAL WORKS. 
In 6 pocket vols. price 21s. cloth. 
Ill, 
Vy ORDSWORTH’S POETICAL WORKS. 


In 1 vol. 8vo. with Portrait and Vignette, price 20s. cloth. 
Also, 
ORDSWORTH’S PRELUDE; or, Growth 


of a Poet’s Mind. An Autobiographical Poem. In 1 vol. 
feap. 8vo. price 6s. cloth. 


ORDSWORTH’S EXCURSION. 


In 1 vol. feap. 8vo. price 6s. cloth. 


YHE EARLIER POEMS OF WILLIAM 
WORDSWORTH. In 1 vol. feap. 8vo. price 6s. cloth. 
ELECT PIECES FROM THE POEMS OF 
WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. In 1 vol. illustrated by Wood- 
cuts, price 6s. cloth, gilt edges. 


A Poem. 


London: Epwarp Moxon & Co., 44, Dover Street. 





DYCE’S SHAKESPEARE. 
In 6 vols. demy 8vo. bound in cloth, price 41. 4s. 

[HE WORKS OF SHAKESPEARE. 

Edited by the Rev. ALEXANDER DYCE. 
. -- minute examination has satisfied us that this is the best te xt 
of Shakespeare which has yet been given to the world. 
This at least is beyond doubt, that we have never possessed so 
admirable a text of Shakespeare before ; and we Weeki saumeel to 
the thousands of people who are always inquiring for something 
interesting to read, that they should re; ad again the agg the 
monarch of literature, and read him in the edition of Mr. 
Quarterly Review, January, 1853. 


London: 


Dyce.— 


Epwarp Moxon & Co., 44, Dover Strect. 





Just published, crown 8vo. cloth, 12s. 6d. 


MANUAL OF THE STEAM ENGINE AND 

OTHER PRIME MOVERS. By W.J.MACQUORN RAN- 
KINE, LL.D., F.R.S.S , Professor of Civil Engineering and Mecha- 
nies in the University of Glasgow. With numerous Tables and 
Diagrams 











Loveti Nerve, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





“London and Glasgow: Ric#anp Gairrin & Co. 
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NEW WORK, ILLUSTRATED BY LEECH. 


—@o— 


WORKS OF GENERAL INTEREST 
WALTON & MABERLY, 


Upper Gower Street, and Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row. 
——o_— 


Just published, price 10s. 6d. 


A LITTLE TOUR IN IRELAND. 


| Being a Visit to Dublin, Galway, Connemara, Athlone, 
Limerick, Killarney, Glengarriff, Cork, &e., &e., &c. 


BY AN OXONIAN. 


With a Coloured Frontispiece, and numerous Illustrations 
on Wood by Joun LExrcu. 


LIEBIG’S LETTERS ON MODERN 


CHEMISTRY. Small 8vo. 6s. 


II. 


LIEBIG’S FAMILIAR LETTERS ON 


CHEMISTRY. Fourth Editton, enlarged. Small , 
8vo. 78. 6d. } 





NEW SPORTING WORK, ILLUSTRATED BY 
LEECH. 
mr. on 
. By TWO r : eee Ne 
age gg agg in — PLAIN, OR RIN GL ITS ? ” 
Small 8vyo. handsomely bound in cloth. eialiy veal. BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘s SPONGE'S TOUR, es 
IV. | “ASK MAMMA,” ETC., ETC. 


LARDNER’S MUSEUM OF SCIENCE To be completed in Thirteen Monthly Numbers, price 1s. | 


each, uniform with ‘‘ Sponge’s Tour. 
AND ART. Complete. 12 single Vols. 18s.; or 6 si eae : 
double ones, 11, 1s., cloth lettered. With Coloured Illustrations and Woodents by 


Joun Lercu. (No. 4 is published. 





| 
LARDNER’S COMMON THINGS EX- 
PLAINED. 233 Cuts. Complete. 1 Vol. ds. FOR TRAVELLERS ABROAD. 
*,* Sold also in two series, each 2s. 6d. ae ee 
THE FOREIGN TOUR OF MESSRS, 
BROWN, JONES, & ROBINSON, 


What they saw and did in Belgium, Germany, Switzer- 
land, and Italy. 


BY RICHARD DOYLE. 


A handsome 4to. volume, cloth extra, price 21s. 


LARDNER’S POPULAR GEOLOGY. 
201 Cuts. 2s, 6d. 


LARDNER’S ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH | 


POPULARISED. 100Cuts. 2s. 


VIitl. 


LARDNER’S POPULAR ASTRONOMY. Wa eee are at 
182 Cuts. 4s. 6d. GARDENING BOOKS. 


—>— 





LARDNER ON THE MICROSCOPE. : 
+g THE LADIES’ COMPANTON TO THE 
FLOWER GARDEN, 

Being an Alphabetical Arrangement of all the Ornamental 
Plants grown in Gardens and Shrubberies. 

With full directions for their Culture. 

BY MRS. LOUDON. 

=m. The Sixth Edition, cloth gilt, price 7s. 
LARDNER’S POPULAR PHYSICS. 85 
Cuts. 2s. 6d. . 
ce THE HANDBOOK OF GARDENING. 
LARDNER’S ANIMAL PHYSICS; OR, aK ‘ 
THE BODY AND ITS FUNCTIONS FAMILIARLY 
EXPLAINED. 520Cuts. 12s. 6d. 


LARDNER'S STEAM AND ITS USES. 


89 Cuts. 2s. 
7%; 


LARDNER ON THE BEE AND WHITE 


ANTS. 135 Cuts. 2s. 


For the use of Persons who possess a small Garden, 
BY EDWARD KEMP. 


hate The Eleventh Edition, enlarged and improved. 
XIV. 


LARDNER’S HANDBOOK OF NATU- 


RAL PHILOSOPHY. 1334 Cuts. Complete, 4vols. 20s, 


Price 2s. in cloth. 


ti, 


*.* Also in Volumes separate ly as under: Hh W TO I \ Y OUT \ G ARDEN 
di } i tLIN 4aXs 
MECHANICS, 6s. Intended as a General Guide in Choosing, Forming, or 
HYDROSTATICS, PNEUMATICS, & HEAT. 5s. Improving an Estate, from a Quarter of an Acre 
OPTICS. 5s. to a Hundred Acres in extent. 


ELECTRICITY, MAGNETISM, & ACOUSTICS. 5s. BY EDWARD KEMP. 


-_ Price 12s., illustrated with numerous Plans, Sections, 
xv. and Sketches of Gardens and General Objects. 


LARDNER’S CHEMISTRY FOR 


“Mr. os $ zon to Lay out a Garden’ is the best work on 
SCHOOLS. 170 Cuts. 3s. 6d. Pr cape Gar 


ning which has appeared in this country, 





hos increased by an extraordinary number of ex- 
celle nt instractive ‘woodoute.” '—Gardeners’ Chronicle. 


LARDNER’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY a _ 

FOR SCHOOLS. 328 Cuts. 33s. 6d. PRACTIC AL HIN TS ON PLANTING 
xy. ORNAMENTAL TREES, 

LARDNER’S ANIMAL PHYSIOLOGY With particular reference to Conifer. In which all the 


FOR SCHOOLS. 190 Cuts. 32. 6d. Hardy Species are popularly described, 


Price 5s. in cloth. 








XVITI. 
GUIDE TO THE STARS FOR EVERY 
NIGHT IN THE YEAR. 8vo. 5s. London: Brapsvury & Evans, 11, Bouverie Street, E.C, 
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COLLEGE & SCHOOL TEXT Books 


PRINTED FOR 


WALTON & MABERLY, 


Upper Gower Street, and Ivy Lane, Paternoster Roy, 
— > 


‘LATHAM’S HANDBOOK OF THE 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE. Third Edition. may 
8vo. 78. 6d. 
1. 


|LATHAM’S ELEMENTARY ENGLISy 


GRAMMAR. Seventeenth Thousand. 12mo. 4s, 6¢, 


IIt. 


“SCHMITZ’S HISTORY OF ROME, 109 


Illustrations. Twentieth Thousand. Small gyo, 
7s. 6d. 


Iv. 


‘DE MORGAN’S ARITHMETIC. fig. 


teenth Thousand. Small 8vo. 5s. 


'NEWTH’S MATHEMATICAL Ey. 


AMPLES IN ARITHMETIC, ALGEBRA, LOGA- 
RITHMS, TRIGONOMETRY, AND MECHANICS, 
Small 8vo. 8s. 6d, 


SMITH'S DICTIONARY OF ANTIOQUL 


TIES. Second Edition. 500 Cuts. Svo. 2, 2s, 


vil. 


SMITH’S SMALLER DICTIONARY OF 


ANTIQUITIES. 100 Cuts. Small 8vo. 7s, 6d, 


Vill, 


SMITH’S DICTIONARY OF BIOGRA- 
PHY AND MYTHOLOGY. 564 Cuts, 6 Vols. Sr 


SMITH’S SMALLER CLASSICAL DIC- 


TIONARY. 100Cuts. Small 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


SMITH’S CLASSICAL DICTIONARY 
FOR UPPER FORMS. 750 Cuts, ‘Third Editon 


xI. 


SMITH’S DICTIONARY OF GE0- 


GRAPHY. 534Cutsand4 Maps. 2 vols. 4. 


xIl. 


MASON’S ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 12mo. 
3a. 6d. 


GILLESPIE'S GREEK TESTAMENT 
ROOTS. Small Svo. 7s. 6d. 
SMITH’S TACITUS, GERMANIA, 


AGRICOLA, AND ANNALS. Book I. With English 
Notes. Th id E dition. 12mo. 5s. 


XV. 


SMITH’S PLATO. APOLOGY, CRITO, 
and Part of PHABDO. With English Notes, Third 


Edition. 12mo. ds. 

NIEBUHR’S HISTORY OF ROME 
3 Vols. 8vo. 12. 16s. 

POTTER'S ELEMENTS OF MECHANICS. 
Third Edition. S8vo. 8s. 6d. 

POTTER'S ELEMENTS OF OPTICS. 


Part 1, 2nd edition, Svo. 9s. 6d. Part 2, 12s. 6d. 


XIX. 


NEWTH’S ELEMENTS OF MECHA- 
NICS Re HYDROSTATICS. Second Edition, 
12mo. 7s. 6d. 


xXx. 


NEWTH'S FIRST BOOK OF NATURAL 


PHILOSOPHY. Second Edition, 12mo. 2s. 6d. 
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Ia Monthly Paris, price 2s. 6d. ea 


THE ENGLISH CYCLOPZAZDIA 
OF ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


(Bein the Fourth Division of the ENGLISH CYCLO- 
DEDIA, conducted by CHARLES KNIGHT.) 


En 
HREE of the Four Divisions of this important 


work having been completed, and the publication 
of the FOURTH DIVISION having reached the third 
yolume, the Proprietors desire to call attention to the cha- 
racter of the Cyclopedia, as a complete body of knowledge. 

As, separate works, the nature of the Cyclopedia of 
GzocraPHy, of BroGrarny, of Natvrat History, and of 
Apts aND SCIENCES, is sufficiently clear. But, taken as 
a whole, the connection of these great Divisions may 

ire some very brief elucidation. 
mt e English Cyclopedia had been arranged in two 
Alphabets instead of four, the one department might have 
heen called Literary, the other Scientific. m 

The Cyclopedia of Gzoararny, and the Cyclopedia of 
BrocraPry forming T'en Volumes, embrace together not 
oly the Description of every country, but its History in 
alages. Under the geographical name will be found a 
rapid view of a nation’s progres Jnder the B yhical 
names will be found all the great public evenis, and the 
réigious, moral, and intellectual history of every State, 
ag detailed in the lives of its eminent citizens. 

The Cyclopedia of Naturan History, and the Cyclo- 

of Arts AND Scrences, now commenced, and 
foming also Ten Volumes, present every feature of the 
Physical and Moral Sciences, and of the applications of 
Science to Productive Industry. This concluding Divi- 
sion also embraces all branches of miscellaneous informa- 
tion not strictly referable to these general heads. 

The English Cyclopedia is founded upon the vainable 
Copyright of the Penny Cyclopsdia, which has always 
remained in the hands of Mr. Kniaut. Every article in 
that celebrated work was an original contribution, fur- 
shed by many of the most eminent men of thet 
The elaborate revisions, with the large additions of the 

t work, have involved a new outlay for literary 
Goer of not less than Seven Thousand Pounds, making 
the cost of literary production alone of these Twenty 
Volumes, not far short of Fifty Thousand Pounds. 

Three-fourths of the Cyclopedia being now completed, 
no doubt can arise to the certainty of the remaining rth 
being regularly carried to a conclusion. The last Division 
commenced in the periodical course of publication on the 
3ist of January, 1859, and will be finished in the last 
month of 1860. ‘Two volumes are already published, 
Tice 12s, each, 
















































The following Divisions ere completed: 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Six Volumes, price 37.; or, in Three Volumes, half-bound 
morocco, 3/, 12s. 


“The cheapness and excellence of this Cyclopedia will 
secure to it wide circulation and a permanent position. 
The introduction of the names of living persons makes 
the work more valuable and attractive. The Cyclopedia 
is admirably written; and, considering the very large 
number of mistakes usually found in the biograpl 
dictionaries published in this country, will become rer 
able for its correctness.” —Examiner, 














GEOGRAPHY. 


Four Volumes, price 2U. 2s.; or, in Two Volumes, half- 
bound morocco, 2/. 10s, 


“By common consent this ‘Cyctormpta or Gro- 
GRAPHY’ seems to be an excellent work. It took its rise 
in the ‘Penny Cyclopedia,’ where the department of 
Geography was particularly well managed. All later 
discoveries, and the multitude of facts of all magnitudes 
Tevealed by our recent wars, and recorded by the penmen 
ofthe camp and the ship, have been carefully incorporated 
With the work, and make it the richest we haye.”—West- 
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gress of natural history rescarch during the last twenty 
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The Poems of John Milton. 
By Thomas Keightley. 
(Chapman & Hall.) 

The Life, Opinions, and Writings of John 
Milton. By Thomas Keightley. (Chapman 
& Hall.) 

Tur public is indebted to Mr. Keightley for 

awork which has cost much labour and time, 

which no one but a critic of great erudition 
could venture to take in hand, and which the 
atest acumen,combined with perseverance 

and with that fervent zeal which sustains a 
labour of love, could alone successfully 
accomplish. ‘This annotated edition of the 
poetical works of Milton is in every respect 
worthy of the poet, and no higher testi- 
mony can be found for the soundness of 
our literature than the fact that there are 
among us men of taste and learning who 
donot shrink from the task of disinterring 
the poetic treasures of past ages. This 
yearning for the past, this reviving and 
commenting upon the glories of other 
days, is by no means unusual among nations 
whose modern literature is a puny and 
dwarfed plant. The pigmies of this gene- 
ration delight in reminding the world of 
the days when there were giants in the 
land. The Italians write whole libraries on 
Dante, and the Persian literati—so long 
asthe race was not extinct—devoted their 
lives to commenting on and paraphrasing 
Hafis. But that the glories of the past 
should be called into life—not to cover the 
absence of, but to intertwine and vie with 
those of the present, is a solitary, an extraor- 
dinary, and a gratifying fact, one which ex- 
dusively stamps and marks the literature 
ofEngland. ‘lhe same season which saw the 
gushing rivulets of Tennyson’s poesy widen 
and deepen and expand into the exulting and 
abounding river of the “ Idylls of the King,” 
has also witnessed the complete edition,—we 
might say the revival_—of Mr. Tennyson's 
great master, rival, and friend. 

At least quite as important as the edition 
of the “ Poetical Works,” founded on as pa- 
tient research, and compiled with equal care, 
is Mr. Keightley’s account of the “ Life and 
Opinions of Milton.” The work is the more 
meritorious, as in the opinions of many it is 
unnecessary. Milton’s life, we hear it said, 
1880 well known! That he wrote “ Paradise 
Lost;” that he held office under the Common- 
wealth; that he was a stern republican ; that 
in his later years he was blind, and that his 
helpless age was insulted by his unnatural 
daughters: all this is duly set forth in every 


With Notes. 
Two volumes 


dbook containing “ Selections from the | 


Poets, with Brief Notices of their Lives;” 
it is taught in every school devoted to the 
Yarnishing and gilding of young British 
minds. But is this all that is needful? Do 
ese few bare, isolated facts convey to the 
mind anything like an idea of what John 
Milton was—of his doings and sufferings ? 
is hfe and conversation, his virtues and his 
Vices? Do they illustrate the talents or 
giveaclue to the mind which conceived, or 
the hand which executed, the Titanic fresco 
ofthe Lost Paradise? Do they explain the 
vine hatreds, the fervent aspirations, the 
ering passions, which assumed an out- 
Ward and visible form of might in Samson 
mistes P 
- Under the most favourable circumstances 


—even in the case of those who stand 
nearer to our thoughts and our manners, 
who partake of the prejudices and passions 
of our age, and who are flesh of our flesh, 
and blood of our blood, it is a most diffi- 
cult and a most hazardous task to specu- 
late from the work upon the worker—to 
make the poem the basis of inference re- 
garding the poet—to note the characteris- 
tics of the creation, and therefrom define 
the characteristics of the creator. By far 
more difficult—defying alike the cunning 
and the audacity of the critic—is that task 
when the poem and the poet are separated 
from us by centuries, when his thoughts 
are not our thoughts, when no trace remains 
of the society which influenced him, and on 
which he exerted his influence. That period 
of doubt and peril—of reckless enjoyment 
and brooding fanaticism —that kingdom 
divided against itself—those hostile factions 
of saints and cavaliers, of king-lovers and 
king-haters—that conflict of extremes—that 
wrestling, struggling, choking, down-tramp- 
ing action of perverse and irreconcileable 
factions,—may be studied and conned and 
learned as a lesson: it may be known in all 
its details: but it can never be really under- 
stood in these days of toleration, temporisa- 
tion, and compromise. We cannot understand 
that time because we cannot love with its 
love, or hate with its hatreds, and those 
only whose knowledge is most superficial 
can fancy they have a fellow-feeling with 
it. The faint and sickly flame of artificial 
and imitative enthusiasm may be fanned 
by callow demagogues from the Midland 
Counties, or by men new from school 
and fresh to Oxford; but the ears of Mr. 
George Dawson are safe from the knife of 
the sallowest youth who affects to reverence 
the memory of the Martyr King, and the 
wildest ranter of a Warwickshire debating 
club would shrink from the idea of immolat- 
ing Mr. Sidney Herbert on the block of 
Lord Strafford. 

It is because a chasm,—deep, rugged and 
wide,—divides us from the generation of 
Milton, that Mr. Keightley has done well by 
our literature in collecting, refining, and 
summing up all that has hitherto been known 
of the great poet of a great and hard time. In 
his very first pages he opens to us a vista, 
distant but clear, of a time to which we are 
utter strangers, by recording the fortunes 
of the poet’s father, who was disinherited 
and disowned because of his attachment to 
the Protestant religion, and who, thrown 
on his own resources, set up as a scrivener 
|or attorney in Bread Street, Cheapside. 
By skill and diligence in his profession he 
| was enabled to bring up and support a 
| family in credit and respectability, and to 
accumulate such a fortune as enabled him 
eventually to retire from business, and pass 
his days in ease and independence at Horton 
and Reading. He was a good lawyer, a 
wretched poet, and a tolerable musician. He 
married at the mature age of forty, and of 
five children, the fruits of that marriage, 
only three survived, and of the three our 
business is with one only: 








“John Milton, third of the name, was born at 
his father’s house, in Bread Street, on the 9th of 
| December, 1608, and, as appears from the re- 
| gister of the adjacent church of Allhallows, was 
| baptised on the 20th of the same month. It is 
i probable that, as is usually the case, he gave early 


indications of his genius, for his father engaged, as | 


ls tutor for him, a clergyman named Thomas 
Young, a man of learning and piety, for whom 
| his pupil conceived a sincere affection. If we 


may credit Aubrey, he had given proofs of poetic 
genius at the age of ten years ; and it may have 
been this, combined with his beauty,—for Nature 
had been nearly as liberal to his person as to his 
mind,—that induced his father to have his portrait 
painted, when he was at that age, by a Dutch 
artist named Cornelius Jansen,—a portrait still 
extant.” 

We may add that in addition to private 
instruction he was a pupil at St. Paul’s 
school, and that in his seventeenth year he 
was entered as a pensioner at Christ’s 
College, Cambridge. ‘My father,” said he 
at a later period, “sent me to Cambridge ; 
there I devoted myself for a space of seven 
years to the literature and arts usually taught, 
free from all reproach, and approved of by all 
good men, as far as the degree of Master, as 
it is termed.” 

At the close of his academical career, Milton 
came to live with his father at Horton. He 
was destined for the Church, but would not 
enter it for the following reasons : 


‘*¢ By the intentions of my parents and friends 
I was destined of a child to the service of the 
Church, and in my own resolutions. Till coming 
to some maturity of years, and perceiving what 
tyranny had invaded the Church, that he who 
would take orders must subscribe Slave and take 
an oath withal, which, unless he took with a con- 
science that he would relish, he must either straight 
perjure or split his faith—I thought better to 
prefer a blameless silence before the sacred office 
of speaking, bought and begun with servitude 
and forswearing.’ ” 

Pursuing his studies at Horton, he read 


‘‘The Greek and Latin writers in general, and 
probably some of the Fathers of the Church. To 
these he added the poets and other writers of 
modern Italy ; and as he was acquainted with 
French and Spanish, he may, thong we have no 
information to that effect, have studied Rabelais, 
Montaigne, Cervantes, and other eminent writers 
in these languages.” 

As for his productions, in this the happiest 
period of his life, we again quote Mr. Keight- 
ley: 

“It was, beyond doubt, at this period that he 
wrote his beautiful pendents, L’Allegro and I] 
Penseroso. Horton also witnessed the birth of 
Arcades, Comus, and Lycidas; and in all proba- 
bility it was here also that he wrote his beautiful 
Latin poem, Ad Patrem. The whole of the poetry 
produced at Horton bears strong evidence of the 
calm, cheerful frame of mind which he seems to 
have enjoyed while dwelling amid its sequestered 
rural scenery. In his poems written during the 
latter years of his residence at the University, and 
while he was engaged in the study of theology, 
all is solemn, serious, and deeply imbued with the 
spirit of devotion; but in those composed at 
Horton we everywhere discern animation, grace, 
elegance and sweetness ; the tone is cheerful, and 
| the verses replete with rural imagery. Even in 
| Il Penseroso and Lycidas there is no gloom, and 
| both terminate in a tone of calm and tranquil 

cheerfulness.” 
| Next comes a journey through France to 
| Italy, and at Florence he made the acquaint- 
| ance of Galileo :—‘ There it was that I found 
' and visited the famous Galileo, grown old a 
| prisoner to the Inquisition, for thinking in 
| astronomy otherwise than the Franciscan 
| and Dominican licensers thought.” At Rome 

he heard the “celebrated Leonora Baroni 
| sing;” and at Naples he lived on familiar 
terms with the Marchese Manso, the friend 
| of Torquato Tasso :—‘ At my departure he 
| made earnest excuses to me for not having 
i been able to show me the further attentions 
which he desired in that city, on account of 
| my unwillingness to conceal my religious 
| sentiments.” 
| Ithad been Milton’s original intention to 
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visit both Sicily and Greece, but the alarming 
accounts he received of the progress of the 
civil discords in England, decided him to 
turn his steps homewards. “I deemed it to 
be disgraceful for me to be idling away my 
time abroad, for my own gratification, while 
my countrymen were contending for their 
liberty.” 

On his return to London he took apart- 
ments in the house of one Russell, a tailor, 
in St. Bride’s Churchyard, Fleet Street. 
But he soon changed into a “ garden-house,” 
that is to say, a house standing detached in 
an enclosed garden, at the end of an entrance 
in Aldersgate Street, which, says his nephew 
Phillips, was “ therefore the fitter for his 
turn by the reason of the privacy, besides 
that there were few streets in London 
more free from noise than that.” There must 
have been in Milton an almost morbid 
restlessness, a chronic dissatisfaction with 
his surroundings, a continual craving for 
novelty, if not for improvement; for at a time 
when the majority of his fellow-citizens lived 
and died in the houses in which they were 
born, his changes of residence were nume- 
rous. From Aldersgate Street he moved 
to Barbican; he next went to lodge at 
“one Thomson’s, next door to the Bull 
Head ‘Tavern, Charing Cross, opening 
into Spring Gardens;” he then had an 
official residence in Scotland Yard, and he 
soon after took “a pretty garden-house in 
Petty France, Westminster, next door to 
the Lord Scudamore’s, opening into St. 
James’s Park.” In this house he remained 
eight years, and then moved to a house in 
Holborn near Red Lion Strect, from thence 
to Jewin Street, and again to Artillery Walk 
near Bunhill Fields. In the interval between 
the last of these removals he had lodgings in 
Little Britain. The Great Plague drove him 
to Giles Chalfont in Buckinghamshire. Some 
of these changes of residence, such as that 
grand migration from Aldersgate to West- 
minster, were doubtlessly owing to the 
change in his occupation: in the city he had 
a private school and took in pupils, and 
when he accepted the post of Secretary of 
Foreign Languages, of translator, and précis 
writer under the Commonwealth, he had to 
live as near as possible to the scene of his 
labours. But on the whole this long series 
of removals suggests the idea of a restless, 
irritable, and impatient man. He was beau- 
tiful in youth, and strikingly handsome in 
his mature years. At Cambridge he was 
called the lady of his college ; he was small, 
but not too small, well built, and muscular. 
His hair was light brown, his eyes were grey, 
and even in his later days his cheeks re- 
tained a ruddy tinge. His voice was sweet 
and musical, and his singing showed both 
taste and science. He was very learned, he 
had travelled in foreign countries, and asso- 
ciated with the great philosophers and 
leaders of sects of his time—he could not be 
blind to the fact of his utter difference from, 
and decided superiority over, the great mass 
of his friends, his relatives and his neigh- 
bours. He lived in a hard and peculiar time 
—one, provoking rather than crushing, argu- 
mentative rather than pragmatical, insulting 
rather than domineering. He had spent all 
his patience in the acquisition of knowledge : 
he had little of that precious quality to spare 
for the intercourse with his fellow-men. His 
nerves were tuned to a very high pitch, and 
the touch of rude, wanton, and clumsy hands 
called forth shrill, jarring, ear-splitting vibra- 
tions. In a frantically religious and into- 
lerant period his mind was deeply, gloomily 





tinged with religious austerity, and the heart 
that groaned: God be merciful to me a sin- 
ner! forgot in the depth of its contrition and 
in the fervour of its devotion that charity 
which covers a multitude of sins. His temper 
was warm, and perhaps overbearing, and 
one of his contemporaries describes him as 
a “harsh and choleric man.” “ His opinion 
of his own powers was naturally high, 
and he speaks of his ‘honest haughti- 
ness and self-esteem,’ joined however, he 
adds, with a becoming modesty.” He was 
kind and urbane to strangers, but harsh, 
unsympathising, and exacting in his conver- 
sation with those bound to him by ties of 
blood and kindred. His domestic history, 
his domestic misfortunes, are all traceable 
to those small faults of temper and character 
which are more fatal to domestic peace 
than vice itself. It is true Mary Powell was 
enough to tire and be tired of a more equable, 
affable, and entertaining husband than Milton 
ever could be. He married her in great 
haste, and had ample leisure to repent the 
temerity which induced him to transplant 
the buxom daughter of a jolly royalist Buck- 
inghamshire squire into the uncongenial soil 
of a school in Aldersgate Street, where les- 
sons were being conned all day long and great 
part of the night too; where the stillness of 
study was only interrupted by the sound of 
blows, the choleric voice of her husband and 
the wailing of boys, who in her opinion 
were most cruelly and unjustly treated, for 
where was the offence? She could not feel 
at home with that stern and imperious man, 
for all that his face was fair, his locks brown, 
his lips ruddy, and his eyes bright. His 
smile, when smile he did, was a riddle to 
her; she understood his pleasantry as little 
as his outlandish tongues. She shrunk 
from the touch of that thin, white, nervous 
hand, which still burned and quivered with 
handling the rod. Of all the poet’s various 
moods she could understand one only—the 
imperative. Her father had willed the mar- 
riage in a moment of despondency; he 
thought he might have some stay, some 
protection in, some claim on, the Parlia- 
mentary party. She herself had played 
her little part to snare the suitor of his 
selection ; she looked only to the wedding, 
to the importance of the bridal state, to the 
dignity and the pleasures of wifehood. All 
the rest would come in time. But nothing 
came in time but disappointment and 
sorrow, fretfulness and weariness, and 
worrying and disgust. What she said of 
him, the tales she told her gossips, the 
injuries, real and imaginary, she laid to his 
charge,—all this has never been chronicled, 
while his complaints and accusations have pre- 
served her evil repute. He describes her as 
a “ mute and spiritless mate; ” he complains 
that “the bashful muteness of a virgin may 
oftentimes hide all the unloveliness and 
natural sloth which is really unfit for con- 
versation,’ and he compares himself to a 
man who “shall find himself bound fast to 
an image of earth and phlegm, with whom 
he looked to be the co-partner of a sweet and 
gladsome society.” 

Need the rest be told? At the end of her 
honeymoon, Mrs. Milton went to visit her 
family, and she enjoyed that holiday so 
keenly that she refused to return to her 
husband’s house. His letters remained un- 
answered; a special messenger, deputed to 
fetch her home, “was dismissed with some 
sort of contempt.” She pronounced her own 
sentence of separation, and her family en- 


if 





—— —<——=== 
consider the matrimonial state in a new 
light, began forthwith to inquire into the 
indissolubility of the marriage tie. , 
weighed the arguments in favour of it, ang 
found them wanting in reason and in Telj- 
gion; and “ he arrived at the conclusion tha 
there were other cases, besides the admitteg 
ones, in which the nuptial tie might be dis. 
solved.” He published several pamphlets 
on the subject of divorce, and was most 
willing to carry out his theories by marrying 
a Miss Davis, whose friends, howeyer 
objected to the proposal, because “ the issue 
of such a marriage would be held to hp 
illegitimate.” In plain language, had it not 
been for the intervention of others, the author 
of “Paradise Lost’ would have been 
bigamist. Perhaps some other woman, more 
devoted and less scrupulous than Miss Davis, 
might have been found willing so far to 
tarnish her fame, but that the rumour of his 
courtship aroused his wife, who trembled 
at the idea of another woman possessing 
what she herself could not enjoy. Friends 
interfered and plotted ; the husband was in 
vited to the house of a Mr. Blackborongh, 
where the wife expected his arrival. She 
rushed into his presence, and crouched 
at his feet. Though taken by surprise, 
he soon rallied, and most wise in words, 
most foolish in conduct, he reproached her 
with her heartless and insulting abandon 
ment. But while he scolded, the lady wept; 
her tears flowed more copiously than his 
words, and when he had expounded the duty 
he owed to himself, to his outraged feelings 
and affronted dignity; when he had stunned 
her with invective, crushed her with wither 
ing allusions, and pierced her with sarcasms, 
and when he had made it plain as daylight 
that he could not forgive her even if he would 
—even then he had more than half forgiven 
her. He poured on her the vials of his wrath, 
and the empty vessels were filled with her 
tears. He had the best of the argument, 
and she had the best of him. It was a peac 
of Paris after the fall of Sebastopol; it 
was a Villafranca after Solferino. A treaty 
was made, and Milton and his wife lived 
again together, if not happily at least tran- 
quilly. It is doubtful whether he ever 
forgave her desertion; it is certain that 
to her dying day she remembered Miss 
Davis. 

Milton, though austere, irritable, and 
exacting, though glorying in his honest 
haughtiness and self-esteem, was, on the 
whole, a good husband to a wife content 
to take him as he was; to a lady bent upon 
yielding rather than exacting admiration ; to 
a woman who preferred the ease, comfort, 
and security of home to the romance of 
wedded life in-doors and to noisy amuse- 
ments without. Quiet and methodical in his 
habits, he respected the habits of others 80 
long as they did not jar with his own; 
prudent, economical, and provident, his wife 
had no reason to fear for her own future or 
that of her offspring; rigidly faithful, if 
she reigned but in a small corner of | 
being, she had the satisfaction of ae 
that in that limited domain she reign 
supreme, and that if not his affection, then 
at least his habits and principles placed her 
in the proud position of contemning all on 
valry. So long as Milton’s wife lived under 
the same roof with him, his thoughts were 
not of other women. It was far different 
when she died. Female society, the com- 
panionship and conversation of a wife, were 
almost a necessity for the poet who in Para- 





forced it; and Milton, being thus led to 
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connubial 


affection in colours too bright and | shortly before his death, when his brother, 


dazzling for the susceptibilities of our; a lawyer, came to see him, he “declared 


) 


sober age. Four years after the death of 
Powell, he, then being totally blind, 
married Catherine Woodcock of Hackney, 
“gecording to the civil service then in use,” 
and again after the restoration he married 
lizabeth Minshull, a Cheshire lady, “ who 
was thirty years younger than himself.” 
The cruelty of Milton’s daughters has been 


| 


| perty to his wife.” 
| daughters, including the youngest, Deborah, 
| of whose conduct no complaint whatever has | after this ? 


before him what he wished to be under- 
stood as his last will, leaving all his pro- 
Milton disinherited his 


| candid and 


philosophic spirit, the reader cannot 

well resist this double conclusion : that Shake- 

| Speare, were he born in the heart of Saxony, could 

| be no Teuton ; and that he must have been a Celt, 
though his birth-place were Tartary.” 


Who shall set bounds to the force of folly 
Miss Bacon has established 


| been made, and that this mere verbal dis- | that Shakspere was Sir Walter Raleigh ; 


| position of his property was disputed by his | Mr. C. 
| children. 


a fertile theme for that numerous class of | 
declaimers who delight in beweeping the | 


sufferings of great men. 
his third wife the two eldest daughters, Anne 


When he married | 


and Mary, were respectively eighteen and | 


sixteen years old. 
Keightley has collected all the evidence 
which can be adduced to prove the cruelty 


of these young women, but that evidence | 


taken in the mass amounts to very little. 
He brought them up as inferior domestic 
beings, who had no business to live for 
themselves, and whose existence must be 
devoted to his service. They were not 
taught to write, but he made them learn to 
—but not understand—Latin, Greek, 
Hebrew, and other languages, and he com- 
them to read to him by the hour and 
Pa day. Is it possible to imagine a 
drearier existence? Or is there anything 
umatural in the fact, that the girls, when 
they grew up, sought by all means to escape 
the hard labour of reading what they could 
not understand? Hence, no doubt, Milton’s 
emplaints of them. It appears that he 
was frequently heard to say that they were 
undatiful and unkind to him, and that “they 
were careless of him, being blind, and made 
nothing of deserting him.” But it should 
be considered that these were the complaiuts 
ofa “harsh and choleric man,” and that they 
were gee at a time when that man 
a good and reasonable excuse for 

ing a young wife. It is true that “one 
witness deposed that a little before his mar- 
riage a former maid-servant of his told his 
daughter Mary that she heard he was going 
tobe married, to which she replied that that 
was no news to hear of his wedding, but if 
she could hear of his death that was some- 
thing.” An undutiful speech certainly, but 
not a very outrageous one in the mouth of a 
girl of sixteen, wincing under the threatened 
ion of a second stepmother, and in an 

age too when women’s tongues were louder 
and longer than in this present decorous 
mneteenth century. We say less than we 
mean; our ancestors said more. On the same 
evidence, the tattle of a servant, the world 
8 long enjoyed the luxury of condemning 
n’s daughters, “for combining together 

and counselling his maid-servant to cheat 


We presume that Mr. | 





him in his marketings,” and again the same | 


Withess—it is strange there should be no | 


other—accuses them of making away “ with 


some of his books,” and more than that— | 


“they would have sold the rest of his books 


tothe dunghill women,” They did not sell | 
them so, but they would have done it! May | 


posterity have mercy on us, if our characters, 
our actions, and intentions, are to be judged 
‘om the hearsay evidence of our neighbour's 
kitchen! We may as well add the testi- 
Mony of Milton’s brother, that the two 
wughters—the cruel daughters of conven- 
tional literary history—continued to live in 

house for five ‘or six years after his 


Marriage. The charge of cruel and un- | 


natural conduct was first brought against 


on the occasion of the dispute con- | 


cerning their father’s will. That will was 


“Réver made in writing, but it appears that, 


In the law case which ensued the 
advocates on either side sought to promote 
the interest of their clients by eliciting from 
the witnesses statements injurious to the 
hostile party. Thus did it happen that 
Anne and Mary were accused of cruelty and 
neglect, and Milton’s character was branded 
with the aspersion of impiety. 

This curious charge rests on the fact that 
he attended no place of worship, and that he 
abstained from family prayer. It appears 
from Milton’s work on Christian Doctrine, 
that in his opinion “ itis the duty of believers 
to join themselves, if possible, to a church 
duly constituted,” and also that he did not 
regard any society of Christians that he knew 
of as forming a church duly constituted in 
his eyes, and therefore it was not possible for 
him to joinany. As for his neglect of family 
prayers, we leave to Mr. Keightley the grate- 
ful task of defending the memory of the 
poet whose life, whose character, and whose 
actions he has so ably, so patiently, and so 
amply illustrated : 

‘This we think may be elucidated by the re- 
mark he makes respecting our Lord, who, he says, 
‘appears seldom to have prayed in conjunction 
with his disciples, or even in their presence, but 
either wholly alone or at some distance from 
them.’ This was probably the model which he 
set before himself and he may have deemed it 
sufficient to give his family an example of true 
and rational devotion. He commenced every day 
with the reading of the Scriptures, and spent 
some time in silent and serious meditation 
thereon, saying thus, as it were, to those around 
him, ‘Go and do thou likewise.’ He did not seek 
to impress his own peculiar views on his family.” 








New Exegesis of Shakespeare. Interpretation 
of his Principal Characters and Plays on 
the Principle of Races. (Edinburgh: 
Adam & Charles Black.) 

Like the immortal works it would illustrate, 

this book is at once something of a tragedy 

and something of a comedy. Something of 

a comedy, for the perception of the ludicrous 

must indeed be dull in the reader who can 

peruse it all without repeated explosions 
of truly Homeric merriment; something of 

a tragedy, for what can be more sad than to 

see extensive research, showy erudition, a 

praiseworthy zeal in the study, and a sincere 

if unintelligent appreciation of the greatness 
of the greatest of authors, so misused as to 
earn and deserve nothing but derision and 
| contempt? ‘This at least may be said in its 
favour, that it is a book which it is an event 
to have read. Never may we hope to see 
the like again; womankind is too weak to 
bear another writer of equal attainments 
| capable of such glorious, such unique, such 
transcendent absurdity. The learned divine 
who has just written two — tomes to 
_prove Roman Catholics worshippers of 
Nimrod and Semiramis ; the American phi- 

_ losopher, who has proved Mexico a Phoenician 

colony, must surely, with whatever reluct- 

ance, resign the palm of insanity to a writer 
capable of discoveries like this : 
‘Tf the character, variety, and concurrence of 

| the foregoing evidence has been considered in a 


thinks he was a Roman 
Mr. W. J. Birch is quite sure 
that he was an atheist; and now this author 
|proves him an Irishman! And what a 
| wonderful field for reflection is opened up by 
this amazing discovery! It certainly never 
occurred to us before that there were Celts 
among the Calmucks—mute inglorious 
Ostiak O’s, and Mongol Macs, entitled to 
sport the shamrock and sing “ Erin-go- 
bragh.” Of course the Tartars are only 
introduced metonymically, and the writer is 
equally willing to acknowledge the claims to 
Celtic extraction of distinguished Hottentots, 
intellectual Fijians, and eminent Kickapoos. 
Nor does he apprehend the slightest difficulty 
in recognising these Jacobs in any Esau dress. 
Nothing can be simpler than his criterion. 
Has anybody any brains? Then he must 
be a Celt. Only hear him. After the re- 
markable assertion that Warwickshire is on 
the borders of Wales, and that Shakspere 
must consequently either have been “ by 
blood as well as genius a Welshman,” or 
more probably “a lingering scion of the 
glorious Brigantes,’ he continues : 


Butler 
| Catholic ; 


** Most of the English playwrights before and at 
the time of Shakespeare, of any talent and dis- 
tinction, were from the Celtic north and west. 
Such were Green, Peel, Nash, Ford, Massinger, 
&c. Ben Jonson himself was of Scotch descent, 
as his wit and his tenacity of the unities would 
countenance.” 

Greatly as we admire and honour our 
northern fellow-countrymen, we certainly now 
hear for the first time of wit being among their 
chief characteristics ; and for “ tenacity of the 
unities ’’ we should respectfully propose to 
substitute “tenacity of the bawbees.” As 
to the Celtic extraction of the Lowlanders, it 
must be admitted that it is full as probable 
of the Celtic extraction of the Tartars. But 
the author has not yet done with us, nor we 
with him: 

‘* Had the family of More remained in Ireland 
with their clan, or kept, on passing to the west of 
England, the Milesian index O, their great off- 
spring, instead of being a Lord Chancellor of 
England, and paraded to all time as the glory of 
Anglo-Saxondom, might well indeed have risen to 
the scaffold as he did, but would have hardly 
descended in the memory of British annals, un- 
less, like his kinsman, ‘ Rory,’ as the subject of a 
farce.” 

We must own that we shall never be able 
to think of Sir Thomas More again without 
some very farcical associations. _‘l'wo slight 
difficulties only trouble us. If an English- 
man born in the north, or the west, or the 
middle of England is not an Englishman but 
a Welshman, how does it come to pass that 
England is after all a Saxon and not a Celtic 
nation? If a Calmuck may be an Irishman 
without being at all aware of the circum- 
stance, may not a reputed Irishman be pari 
vatione a Calmuck? Our author no doubt 
thinks himself a Celt; but, on his own prin- 
ciple, how can he be sure of it? It would 
indeed be a terrible thing to have written a 
book vindicating the pre-eminence of the 
Celtic race, and to be all the time an Esqui- 
maux! ‘Truly, he has little chance of esta- 
blishing his nationality, if his own canon is 
to be admitted, and Celtic descent considered 
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synonymous with superiority of under- 
standing ! 


Our readers will by this time have entered 
into the full richness of the joke, and seen 
the absurdity of expecting any light to be 
thrown upon Shakspere by an unfortunate 
lucubrator afflicted with a Celtic craze. 
Perhaps, however, they may be amused at 
seeing his views practically applied to politi- 
cal questions: 


** Another fact more recent still, and more con- 


- Clusive, if possible. Respecting the current war, | 
a second minister of the crown has dared, in the | 
face of the same Scotch and Irish deputies, to say 
that the sympathy and support of the British 
empire would be given to a despotic and barbarous | 
marauder, in upholding his feudal oppression of a | 
glorious people and against a generous nation who 
came to their relief; and given through a ‘Teu- 
tonic brotherhood’ with the marauder, in con- | 
tempt of the Celtic brotherhood of Scotch and Irish | 
with the liberator! Could the expression of dis- | 
dain for the opinion and the influence of these two 
pretentious nations have been possibly more sub- 
limated ? Were these Celts not esteemed null at 
once in spirit and diplomacy, it must be plain 
that no sane minister could have so spoken in the 
crisis. No doubt the ‘brotherhood’ intended was 
less of blood than of booty, as the same sagacious 
statesman went on to let out, by adding that the 
title of Austria to Lombardy was the same as that 
of England to Scotland and India—the Green Isle 
being made conspicuous by omission in the list 
of conquest. But such a motive could but 
aggravate the disregard by insult. Yet both were 
here again succumbed to by the same Celtic law- 
makers, as also by their constituents and their 
self-styled ‘fourth estate,’ without a murmur of 
even partisan remonstrance to the ministry ! 

‘* Nothing, surely, could be added to these two 
notorious facts in confirmation of the ignominious 
imputation of the text. This provincialised 
depression of the Scotch and Irish people, in 
relation to the general policy of the confederated 
kingdoms, remains indeed so low, that it must be 
near a crisis. Very possibly, the ministerial 
defiance was its death-knell. It might be deemed 
invidious to be the first to broach a party division 
between British Celts and Teutons. But since 
the English government has broken itself the ice, 
the sooner the full and precise truth is known the 
better. This truth then is, that the political 
future of these islands is infallibly to turn on the 
following alternative : 

“Can the English population continue to keep 
down the Celts to its own coarse, commercial civili- 
sation at home, and to drag it abroad in the train 
of that uncouth COnvE of ‘consort’ -trading princes, 
cabalistical philosophers and boorish or still bar- 
barous hordes called the German empire? Or shall 
the Celts, on the contrary, sway their Saxon fellow- 
citizens to domestic emulation and diplomatic con- 
cert with the glorious Celtic nation that leads the 
destinies of humanity ? 

‘*The latter course alone can make the Irish 
Union real, and change the Anglo-French alliance 
into a truth, from being a treachery.” 


It may be presumptuous to limit the 
absurdity of Milesian newspaper editors, yet 
we must confess to a doubt whether raving 
like this would ever have found admittance 
into the columns of the United Irishman or 
the Irish Felon. 

As even the immortal Milton has flats 
among his elevations, so not all parts of this 
eccentric volume are as ridiculous as the pas- 
sages we have quoted. There are two great 





varieties of unreason—the maniacal and the 
fatuous. The first is here exemplified in 
great perfection whensoever the author can | 
by any possibility drag in an allusion relating | 
to anything Celtic. When this is not the case, 

he is apt to sink down into sheer imbecility, 
unless indeed when, as often, he happens to be | 
merely repeating what wiser men have said | 


| that deranges the same nature ? 


before him. Thus the first part of the essay 


'on Iago, although, like all the rest of the 


book, torturing to read from the stiff pedantry 
and harsh inelegance of the style, abounds 
with excellent remarks ; and no wonder, for 
it is simply an unblushing plagiarism from 
Macaulay’s Essay on Machiavelli. But 
when the author’s own discovery comes to 
be developed, it proves to be nothing more 
or less than this—that Shakspere, in- 


| tending to introduce Italians, Jews, and 


Danes into his dramas, did actually repre- 
sent these personages as Danes, Italians, 
and Jews, and by no means (as would natu- 
rally have been expected) as Englishmen, 
Frenchmen, or Chinese. It certainly does 
not seem necessary to write a thick book 
to prove that Shylock is not a Christian, and 
that Romeo and Juliet are more like young 
Italians than young people of any other 
country; nor, indeed, is the writer him- 
self always satisfied with so prosaic a re- 
sult of so much prosing. His specialty 
rather consists in the discovery, not that 
such and such traits and speeches are 
nationally characteristic, but that all are— 
that Macbeth’s whole cast of thought, for 
example, is a sort of mental brogue, as un- 
mistakeably betraying a Celtic origin as his 
accent might, were he just imported from 
Tipperary or Roscommon. We had pre- 
viously been accustomed to consider in our 
simplicity that almost the most distinguish- 
ing characteristic of Shakspere’s genius was 
its universality, the marvellous fidelity with 
which he so reproduces the inevitable work- 
ings of the mind in a supposed case as to 
cause every reader to feel, “So, and not 
otherwise, should I myself have thought, or 
spoken, or acted.” It now appears that we 
were grievously in error—that Iago’s care 
for his reputation is solely attributable to his 
Italian parentage, and that Macbeth need 
never have apprehended the pangs of re- 
morse, had he not unfortunately been a Celt. 
The reflections which have hitherto appeared 
so natural and obvious cannot be explained 
without a deluge of metaphysics : 

This supernatural soliciting 

Cannot be ill ; cannot be good. If ill, 

Why hath it given me earnest of success, 
Commencing with a truth? I’m Thane of Cawdor. 
If good, why do I yield to that suggestion, 

Whose horrid image doth transfix my hair, 

And make my seated heart knock at my ribs, 

Against the use of nature? Present feats 

Are less than horrible imaginings. 

My tTHovGut, whose murder’s yet but phantasy, 
Shakes so my single state of man, that function 

Is smothered in surmise ; and nothing is, 

But what is not. Acti. se. 5. 

‘* Here assuredly is a sample of deliberative 
reasoning, whose sharp and succinct tissue yields 
already a striking contrast with the vague or 
mystic rhapsodies of the like nature in Hamlet. 
It commences with a regular induction, in the 
opening lines.—The prediction is thus far verified 
in two instances out of three ; it will probably be 
likewise realised in the remaining. But in this, 
the realisation must be either good or evil. Were 
it evil, it could not logically issue from the same 
principle which has already given two results that 
are undoubtedly both good and true; for I, in 
fact, am Thane of Cawdor and of Glamis, as fore- 
told. The promised royalty must be consequently 
also true and good. But then, if so, why am I 
horrified at the condition which it demands ? Why 
does the idea of the necessary means to an end 
that is both good and determined by the laws of 
fate or nature, produce within me a perturbation 
It is that I am 
of a constitution which is appalled, not by the 
daring, but by the speculative computation of the 
means and consequences of the deed. I am so 


| much, indeed, a thing of ‘thought,’ that the 
contemplation of this murder cuts off my conscious- 
ness, my vital function, from all inherence in 


- —= —=—== 
personality, and makes my logical deliberations 
to me the only real existence.” 

Criticism like this reminds us of that 
friend of the author of “ Headlong Hal)” 
who had written a book to prove the common 
sign of the Four Horse-Shoes a symbol of 
the Babylonian zodiac. Passing on one 
occasion by an inn rejoicing in the sign jn 
question, it occurred to him to step in and 
propound his theory to the landlord, §o. 
crates-like, he broke ground with an jp. 
terrogation :— Do you know why there are 
four horse-shoes on your sign?” —*T gy 
pose, sir, because a horse has four legs,” He 
bounced out in a most violent passion, ex. 
claiming, “ Did you ever see such a fool?” 

It is almost superfluous to add, that the 
author’s incidental remarks on_ particular 
passages are quite equal to these his general 
principles. Thus, if there be any one thing 
on which it might have been thought that 
al] human beings must inevitably agree, it is 
that Armado in Love's Labour's Lost is thevery 
image of a prating, pedantic, and tedious 
coxcomb. Rash conclusion! A Spaniard, 
argues the author, is a Celt (he is nothing of 
the kind, but let that pass), Armado isa 
Spaniard, consequently a hero, a genius, a 
model of perfection. Does not Shakspere 
call him 

A man of complements, whom right and wrong 

Have chosen umpire of their mutiny ? 

Lines on which the writer philosophises 
thus: 

** What, until the present theory, was doubt- 
less known alone to Shakespeare, is the grand 
feature which is hit off in the lines transcribed in 
capitals. A more profoundly glorious compliment 
was never paid to race or nation. In fact the 
Celts, as the rational and organising member, the 
regulator of the extreme races in the European 
system, are most happily characterised asa race 
of ‘complements,’ of compensations, of adjustment 
of contending sides, of arbitration between right 
and wrong. How the poet came to seize this 
profound philosophic truth, in an age when the 
Spanish nation, though indeed at the head of 
Europe, was described to him as a tyrant in both 
the Old World and the New, is extremely hard to 
conceive.” 

Extremely hard indeed! Especially as 
Shakspere did not write complements, but 
compliments, a circumstance which does not 
in the least disturb the author’s complacency. 
After this we are not surprised that he 
should discover sarcasm in the noble counsel 
of Polonius : 

To thine own self be true, 
And it shall follow, as the night the day, 
Thou can’st not then be false to any man; 
Or at his interpreting “stuff” in Macbeth’s 
saying, 

Cleanse the stuffed bosom from that perilous stuff, 
as denoting what is vulgarly called stuff and 
nonsense. As though Macbeth had gone 
about with a copy of the “New Exegesis 
inside his waistcoat! But the most astound- 
ing revelation is that relating to the Collier 
folio : 

“This famous folio, besides age, had some met 
ginal notes, and in a handwriting mysteriously 
suspected to be Shakespeare's.” 

If the writer seriously believes the ques 
tion now at issue among English critics to 
be whether Shakspere did or did not make 
MS. notes in a volume printed sixteen yours 
after his death, we certainly cannot wonder 
at the slight esteem in which he holds = 
capacity. But it is time to take leave of & 
book too amusing to be dismissed with 4 
“ Via, goodman Dull,” and sure of a ridicu- 
lous immortality. Let us trust that it may 





encounter more reverential readers in remote 
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and uncultivated parts, where Irishmen 
deduce their genealogy from the Phoenicians, 
and Welshmen write about “'Troil, and 

h, and Aedd, ignorantly called by the 
Greeks Aeneas.” For, as the author classi- 
cally remarks : 


Qui non odit Bevium, amet tua carmina, Meevi. 








. 


Diary of the Marches of the Royal Army 
during the Great Civil War. By Richard 
Symonds. 

The Camden Miscellany. Volume the Fourth. 
(Printed for the Camden Society.) 

[First Norttcer. ] 

Iris impossible to peruse the list of publica- 

tims enumerated in the report bound up 

with the second of these volumes without a 

ready recognition of the services rendered 

by this Society, during the ten or eleven 
years of its existence, to literature, or 
rather to that branch of it which has been 
made by the Society its peculiar province. 

Ik seems to us a very fair and reasonable 
gound for self-congratulation that it can 

point to “nearly ninety publications, all of 
considerable importance,” which it has been 
the means of placing in the hands of histo- 
rical students, and which “ but for the exist- 
ence of the Society would probably never 
have been committed to the press;” of 
these volumes some twenty-seven bear on our 

dvil and political, eight on our ecclesiastical, 
ad nine on our local history, whilst of the 
remainder, twenty relate to biographical and 
family topics, four illustrate national man- 
ners and customs, and the rest the history 
of our literature. Here is a catalogue of 
which we think the Society has a right to 
be proud, as contributing—more or less 
directly it may be, but still with actual and 
indeniable power—towards that intimate 
wyuaintance with the “ progress” of our 
cmtry and its institutions, from their 
earliest development down to their present 
fill-bloom maturity, which seems to be at 
list recognised as a necessary ingredient in 
the education of every Englishman. 

How far the growing taste for historical 
literature is due to the natural expansion of 
mtional instinct, or to the caprice of national 
taste, or how far to the mere publication of 
sich works as those of the Camden Society, or 
how far the latter may be the spontaneous off- 





gentleman of Essex, with a strong predilec- 
tion for all such matters as The Gentleman’s 
Magazine some century or so later took 
under its especial care, namely, antiquities, 
genealogies, heraldry, painting, anecdotes, 
and learned gossip in general. Like most 
country gentlemen possessed of such tastes, 
he carefully committed his observations to 
writing as he made them, and what he has 
left us, therefore, is endued with the same 
charms of freshness and truth as make 
twagldling old Pepys’s memoranda so valuable 
as well as so amusing. 

Had no civil war interfered with the 
monotony of country gentlemen’s lives in the 
middle of the seventeenth century, it is pro- 
bable that good Richard Symonds would 
have gone on to the end of his days “ potter- 
ing” over old chuurch windows and tombs 
and cognate oddities ; but when those events 


belted on his sword and sallied forth to join 
Lord Bernard Stuart’s troop for the King, 
his cousin joining the Parliamentary forces. 


sword he did not forget his note-book, nor, 
one would gather. did he forget to have it 
always with him in his pocket wherever he 
went and whatever work hewasat—marching, 
fightmg, examining a country mansion, or 
deciphering an inscription, chatting “ horse ” 
with his brother officers, or attending the 
court of his soverecign—and as everything 
was duly, “ when found, made anote of” and 
entered, as is abundantly evident, at the time, 
the result is the quaintest jumble of particu- 
lars about marches and counter-marches, 
battles, skirmishes, and sieges, squabbles 
among officers, and disputes at court, copies 
of official letters and documents, recipes for 
hurts and disorders (chiefly of horses), particu- 
lars of ancient buildings and churches, notes of 
the contents of books, genealogical lists of 
shields in painted windows, sketches, tabular 
arrangements of the names of country gen- 
tlemen, garrisons, and towns, and whom 
they declared for, particulars of troops, and 
a host of minutiz of minor importance— 
in fact, just such a string of memoranda 
as might have been expected from such a 
man, preserving the even tone of his 
thoughtful temper in the middle of events 





shoot of either or both of the former, we need 
hardly stay to inquire; the Council merely 
aim for the Society at once the credit of 
ving “contributed to foster a taste” for 
stch Works, and the parentage of “ numerous 
ther societies, having objects more or less 
imilar to that of the Camden Society.” 
Neither the writer of the first of the books 
Mentioned at the head of this notice nor his 
works are unknown in the literary world. 
ba | have been to no inconsiderable extent 
sed and referred to; but, from their pecu- 
liar character, rather by local than by general 
historians. “In ‘Walpole’s Anecdotes of 
‘ainters,’” however, “there are frequent allu- 
fons to Symonds as well as a note respecting 
€ author and his manuscripts.” And in 
Gentleman’ s Magazine, Vols. 66 and 86, 
will be found several extracts from his “ Col- 
lon of Anecdotes and Memoranda relating 
to Different Contemporaneous Individuals,” 
atong them the celebrated story of Crom- 
Well lifting the lid of King Charles’s coffin, 
Which furnished the subject for one of the 
Rost striking of Paul Delaroche’s historical 
Paintings, 





Richard Symonds was a quiet country | 


or patiently. 
random. 


autumn of 1645. After some notes 


General Gerard, and 


almost dyned. 


walked to the corner of the roome. 
three presented themselves before 


account of a very personal and 
something concerning Bristoll. 


stopt. ‘Then he could say no more. 


‘¢ P, Lord Digby is the man that has caused all | 


these distractions amongst us. 


came upon the land which compelled every | 
gentleman to choose his side, Symonds | 


But though the Essex squire belted on his | 


which would have incapacitated almost any 
other man for observing anything qnietly 
One of the best specimens 
of this sort of orderly jumble we select at 
The period is shortly after the 
King’s retreat from Chester in the disastrous 
on | 
Lemster [Leominster], its church, priory, 
| trade, &c., comes in a little out of date— | 
| why will appear presently—a description 
of a scene at Newark, where “ Prince Rupert, 
Sir Richd. Willys | 
came into the presence when the King had 
Prince Rupert came in dis- | 
contentedly with his hands at his side, and 
approached very neare the King, whereat 
his Majesty presently commanded all to be 
taken away, and rising from the Table | 
They 

his 
Majestie,’ and then follows a mutilated 
angry 
conversation, ending with the Prince saying 
* Whereat 
the King sighed and said, O Nephewe, and 


** King. They are all rogues and rasealls that 


sayes soe—and in effecte traytors that seeke to 
dishonor my best subjects. 

‘*Here Gerard bowed himself and went out. 
The Prince shewed no reverence but went out 
prowdly with his hands at his side—all the traine 
followed him.” 


Next follows the reason for the mutilation. 

“Such stuff was printed as I have torne 
out, for being many times since in Sir 
Richard Willys’s company, ’tis all a feynd— 
lie;” and then follows Sir Richard’s own 
account of the interview. We have not seen 
the original MS., but we guess that this has 
been sewr in at a later date. 

This is succeeded by the text of the pe- 
tition presented by the princes and other 
officers, complaining of their being deprived 
of their commissions, as well as by that ot 
the King’s letter to the governor of Wor- 
cester in November, in reference to the dis- 
missal of the princes and their attendants 
{from the royal quarters there. Next the 
| brief notice: ‘“ Munday, Nov. 31, to Ten- 
|bury. At Lemster (Leominster) was a 
| strong guard. Every night they watcht by 

regiments every third night turne.” Then 

| a careful survey of the interior of Tenbury 
church and its monuments. There follows 
a lengthy poetical (?) composition, for music, 
consisting of a duet and chorus beginning, 
“Come, my Daphne, come away,’ and 
ending with 





“But yet, methinks, an icy slumber doth possesse my 
fiery brain, 
Pray bid him dye if you see I doe never wake againe,”’ 
which is somewhat ominously succeeded, 
without any interval, by 
“ For the Belly ake”—but this, on exami- 
nation, turns out to be the beginning of two 
recipes for a horse, and to have no reference 
to the charming effusion just referred to. 
Next comes a passing note or two on Mr. 
Walker’s seat at Llanvane and on Passe- 
ganger, where the writer takes notice 
that “In a court of guard the benches 
which the soldjers lye on they call swet 
bankes.” Then the enigmatical note, 
“ Roundhead, Carrett beard, Essex calves,” 
possibly, a memorandum of terms of oppro- 
brium to be used when convenient—next 
another recipe, but this time for men, not 
horses—and then the desultory roadside 
jottings begin again. This specimen will 
furnish our readers with a fair opportunity 
of judging at once of the contents of Mr. 
Symonds’s Diary, and of their value—the 
large preponderance is naturally in favour of 
monuments in churches and armorial bear- 
ings, and the book is chiefly valuable, there- 
fore, in an antiquarian sense ; but the general 
| lover of history may, by dint of a little care 
and a good deal of patience, pick out much 
valuable matter illustrative of the momentous 
period included in the notes: namely, that 
between April, 1644, and February, 1645, 
comprising the battle of Marston Moor, the 
second one of Newbury, and the decisive 
| defeat at Naseby ; and though the notes are 
| sometimes meagre and sometimes hurried, 
yet these very circumstances invest them 
with that air of truthfulness to which allu- 
| sion has already been made, and really 
enhance instead of diminishing their value. 
This truthfulness shows itself at every turn 
most of all in the particularly candid and 
unceremonious manner in which the writer, 
though a staunch Royalist, records without 
the slightest attempt to tone down the truth, 
the reverses of the King’s party. What, for 
instance, can be more neive than the follow- 





| ing brief note of the night after Naseby: 
| ‘Towards night this dismall Satterday, his 
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Majestie, after the wounded were taken care for in 
Leicester, and that the two Princes were come 
safe to him, and had taken order with that | 
garrison, and left two regiments of horse there, | 
viz. the Queenes and CoJonel Caryes, he marched 
that night (for now wee had left running) to 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch.” 

And here is another passage from memo- 
randa of the affair at Ruthyn,equally straight- 
forward : 

‘¢ Their number of foot, being 1500 at least, 
made ours retreat to the towne, which was not 
long disputed by reason of their forward ad- 
vaneing. Our horse were putt to a disorderly 
retreat and flight, notwithstanding Sir William 
Vaughan drew many of them up upon a greene 
neare two myles off, but could not be made 
stand.” 

There are to be fowid scattered up and 
down among these notes many graphic 
illustrations of camp life among the hot- 
headed followers of the wrong-headed 
monarch. Such events for instance as the | 
following must have been of frequent occur- 
rence: 

“Munday, Nov. 10, to Newtowne. In this 
march, a leiftenant of horse and,a trooper fell out, 
and had a single combate in private about a horse. 

Both fought a horseback; the lieftenant shott | 
him in the thigh, and the trooper him in the 
sholder, disarmed the leiftenant, and tooke away 
his horse and pistolls.” 

“ About a fortnight before this Sir Nicholas 
Throckmorton, the Lieutenant-G.vernour of Here- 
ford, told Sir Thomas Lunsford that he lost Mon- 
mouth basely. Sir Thomas told him he lyed ; to 
fight they prepared, but stopt by the guards. 
Twas referd to six gentlemen, but could not end 
it ; they were both confined.” 

And it can be small matter of wonder 
therefore that the provost marshal had 
plenty to do, or that it became necessary to 
define his powers carefully, as well as those 
of a council of war. ‘The following passage 
throws some light on these matters, as well 
as alludes to a custom which chimes in well 
with the rough and ready character of the 
contest in which so much kindred blood and 
so much bitter animosity were expended : 

“* A provost martiall has power to hang two or 
three or all that he takes in actuall fault, but no 
power to make any cast dice ; that is, as much or 
more than a generall can doe, without a councell 
of war, unles a proclamation be made a little 
before.” 

** A parson may be tryed at a counsill of warr, 
and was so at Bridgenorth. 

** A Scott was tryed at a councel of warr there, 
and he putt on his hatt before them, and, being 
reprehended for it by the Governour, he told them 
he was equall to all except the Governour, and 
they committed him for it.” 

The sturdiness of this Scot is paralleled by 
numerous other characteristic anecdotes of 
his fellow-countrymen to be found in the 
Diary, perhaps by none more notably than 
the following, with which, though sorely 
tempted to continue them, we must conclude 
our extracts : 

‘* Friday, 18 October, 1644. His Majestie, &c. 
left Sarum and marched toward Andevor, Waller’s 
forces being then in Andevor. Generall Goring 
raysed a forlorne of horse, consisting of about 200 
gentlemen that were spare commanders of horse, 
beate them out of Andevor, took Carr a Scot 
colonel, and another captain, a Scott, that died, 
who a little before his death rose from under the 


table, saying he would not dye like a dog under a | 


table, but sate downe upon a chayre, and ymediatly 
dyed of his wounds.” 

The trifling inaccuracy in carrying on the 
date 1645 at the head of two or three pages 
(277 et seq.), belonging to the year 1646, we 
conclude to be Symonds’s own; if not, it 
should be amended. 








The able preface by Mr. Charles Edward 


| Long furnishes us with a list of the other 


MS. works of the author, consisting chiefly 


| of notes taken in excursions at home, or in 


his journey to Paris and Rome. We echo 
most sincerely the wish that these, the 
majority of which do not appear to have been 
printed, may some day “see the light in a 
more legible form.” 








Tillage a Substitute for Manure, Illustrated by 
the Principles of Modern Agricultutal 
Science, and the Precepts and Practice of 
Jethro Tull; including an Epitome of Tull’s 
Operative Directions in Suecesswe Un- 
manured Corn Culture, and the Particulars 
of Lois Weedon Husbandry. By Alexan- 
der Burnett, M.A., Land Agent. (London: 
Whittaker & Co.; Chester: Hugh 
Roberts.) 


A Mr. Extrot, the other day, at a Bedford- 
shire “blow-out,” told a comical story about 
a factor or land-steward, who set his face 
against fwo successive white crops in farming, 
but had, seemingly, no objection to three, 
since he said he saw no harm in taking black 
oats betwixt the wheat and the barley ! And, 


| but for the ignorance of rural affairs which 


this speech betrayed, we should really have 
felt inclined to take “ Alexander Burnett, 
M.A., Land Agent,’ for the very man. 
Ignorance forms, however, no part of the 
present writer’s apology. Indeed, we never 
remember having screwed our courage up to 
the perusal of any book where education 
appeared so much in the light of a positive 
disadvantage. The M.A. degree comes 
sadly in the way in writing upon agriculture. 
Farmers are plain men; and the present 
author’s dog-latin style will seriously inter- 
fere with their acceptance of his doctrines. 
This is very much to be regretted, because 
the class to whom the book is addressed, 
already prejudiced against a show of learn- 
ing, may be apt to throw aside, at the very 
first opening, a work well calculated to induce 
the turning over of a new leaf in British 
husbandry, and that rather by the rational 
combination of the two conflicting systems 
of successive and alternate cropping, than by 
the abandonment of the present (we must 
say) more scientific shift of rotations, for the 
past more exhaustive Tullian, or Lois Weedon, 
or whatever it may be called, plan of 
extracting cereal produce from the soil. 

Mr. Burnett, in truth, has very narrowly 
missed making a first-rate contribution to 
practical agriculture, or, as he prefers think- 
ing, to its literature in this little volume. 
But to illustrate the difficulty of compre. 
hending his stilted language, we may pick 
from page 12 a single sentence : 

“The soil saturated with stercoraceous products 
of extraneous feeding stuffs of every conceivable 
kind produces rankness without strength, on the 
corn stalk, and lodging audits concomitants of 
light grain, innutritious straw, and smothered 
grass seeds are the consequence.” 


The continuation, which we are obliged to 
give to explain the object of the treatise, 
is not quite so bad, but still retains “the 
stilt;”» and, indeed, at top of page 10, 
we pass over a sentence containing in one 
breath the words “apportionment,” “ma- 
nagement,” “ arrangement,” “curtailment,” 
“permanent,” and many other words as 
long-winded : 

‘*Meanwhile, contemporaneously with these 
obstacles to success in the existing form of agri- 
cultural practice, all through the kingdom marts 
are springing up of adventitious manures, eco- 


nomical of labour in distribution on the land, ang 
active in effect. Year after year is producing ney 
implements constructed with consummate me. 
chanical skill, to render tillage at once more 
efficient and less costly. Steam even is preggin, 
forward its most illimitable energies to swell the 
number of the modern husbandman’s agents jp 
field work ; and as if all these were not reasons 
enough for the English farmer reviewing a noy 
antiquated system of management, which, both ip 
weft and woof, is unsuitable to the present day 
the truth of Jethro Tull’s two propositions of, first, 
tillage a substitute for manure; and, second 
successive corn growing not only consistent with 
the vegetative nature of cereal plants, but with 
abundant industrial remuneration, have been re. 
asserted and re-demonstrated in a manner that 
will no longer excuse a fair and deliberate hearing 
except from prejudice and ignorance.” Ms 

We cannot resist contrasting this with the 
easy and interesting flow of language from 
the ingenious mind of him we may call our 
author’s master, Jethro Tull. He ig de. 
scribing the origin of the drill machine—the 
greatest debt that agriculture owes to in- 
genuity, for the structural elements of the 
plough would seem to have been intuitive, 
and very little altered or improved, except in 
lightness and draught, from the earliest 
ages. Not so the drill: Jethro Tull abso- 
lutely derived the idea of it from the interior 
of his chamber-organ. 

‘When I was young my diversion was music, 
I had also the curiosity to acquaint mysdf 
thoroughly with the fabric of every part of my 
organ; but as little thinking that ever I should 
take from thence the first rudiments of a drill, as 
that I should ever have occasion of such a 
machine, or practise agriculture ; for it was acci- 
dent, not choice, that made me a farmer, or 
rather many accidents which could not then 
possibly be foreseen. 

“It was my chance afterwards to have a large 
farm in hand which I could not well dispose of ; 
and it being about the time when plough servants 
first began to exalt their dominion over their 
master, so that a gentleman farmer was allowed 
to make but little profit of his arable lands ; and 
almost all mine being of that sort, I resolved to 
plant my whole farm with St. Foin. . . .- 
Then after I had learned perfectly how to dis- 
tinguish good seeds from had, and had by many 
trials discovered that scarce any, even of the best, 
would succeed, unless covered at a certain exact 
depth (especially in my strong land), and had 
also found the reason of this nicety, I employed 
people to make channels, and sow a very small 
proportion therein, and cover it exactly. : 

‘*This way succeeded to my desire, and was in 
seed and labour but a fourth part of the expense 
of the common way, and yet the ground of seed 
was better planted. 

‘Ten acres being so well done, I did not doubt 
but a thousand might have been as well done im 
the same manner ; but the next year, as soon as 
I began to plant, I discovered that these people 
had conspired to disappoint me for the future, 
and never to plant a row tolerably well again ; 
perhaps jealous that if a great quantity of Jan 
should be taken from the plough it might prove @ 
diminution of their power; I was forced to dis- 
miss my labourers, resolving to quit my scheme, 
unless I could contrive an engine to plant St. 
Foin more faithfully than such hands would do. 

“To that purpose I examined and eompared 
all the mechanical ideas that ever had entered my 





imagination, and at last pitched upon a groove 
| tongue and spring in the sound-board of the 
organ. With these a little altered, and = 
| parts of two other instruments as foreign to the 
| field as the organ is, added to them, I compose 
| my machine. It was named a drill ; beeause 
| when farmers used to sow their beans and peas 

into channels or furrows by hand, they called that 


| action drilling.’ r 
| Such was the origin of the celebrated - 
| husbandry ; but the history of Jethro Tull is 
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g yet more marvellous story. He was the 
on whom the blessing of our modern 
Samuel Johnson ought to have de- 
gended, for he literally made “two blades 
of grass to grow where but one grew before.” 
Wr. Burnett delights to show us how Tull 
ived a university education, and was 
pred to the bar; but, obliged to abandon his 
rofession from constitutional ill-health, in 
1701, he began to farm an inheritance in 
Oxfordshire, and there (as above related) 
hecame the inventor of the first English 
drill-sowing machine, and of the entire sys- 
tm of drill husbandry. The state of his 
health shortly obliged him to travel abroad. 
For several years he resided in Italy and in 
Ianguedoc, and there appears to have im- 
biked from observation of the actually un- 
changed classic culture of Virgil’s Georgics, 


his three grand dogmas of the necessity of | 


interculture amidst growing crops, of the 
adequacy of tillage as a substitute for 
manure, and of the competency of succes- 
sively cultivating any given species of plant 
year after year, with or without manure. 
Fired with these convictions derived, as 
Mr. Burnett asserts, from a beautiful in- 
stance of inductive reasoning, Tull returned 
home to farm another inheritance in Berk- 
shire (having let his Oxonian one at an 
advance, in consequence of his improve- 
ments), studied the natural sciences, and 
resolved on adopting a reformed mode of 
husbandry. ‘The summary of the informa- 
tion furnished by Mr. Burnett respecting his 
roceedings is at least curious. The hus- 
dry of the times was partly pastoral, 
partly tillage, and the tillage crops were 
aclusively cereal in their nature. The 
grand defect of the system was perceptible 
inthe bare fallow, on which nothing what- 
ever was raised, in order that the soil might 
reruit its exhausted energies. It even re- 
cived an imperfect manuring to assist 
nature; still Tull attributed, not to this, 
bat to the thorough tillage it obtained, the 
benefits resulting from the bare fallow. 
Upon the introduction of turnips and clover 
to English farming, he actually applied the 
Mmeyard interculture to the former, as he 
lad seen it practised abroad, and thus 
constituted our existing form of root tillage, 
inventing for its promotion the first English 
horse-hoe, and writing his famous book on 
“Horse Hoeing,” which appeared in 1733. 
perfecting turnip drill culture, how- 
ever,on his farm of 200 acres, in quality a 
thin chalk soil, Tull abandoned it for pure 
cereal husbandry. His practice was based 
on the principle that tillage, as an important 
stantive means of obtaining “ manurial 
matter” from the atmosphere, was alone 
competent to promote profitable fertility in 
siecessive corn growing. And although 
laid down no general rule against the 
Wwe of manures in aid of tillage, he warned 
Manuring farmer that great produce and 
Wet profit were not necessarily synonymous. 
¢know now that the agricultural chemist 
fnds himself under a dilemma when asked 
to supply nitrogen direct to crops. The 


{tops it is certain contain a larger amount of | 


hn ever is by any chance conveyed to 

em inthe manure. Liebig asserts that it 
‘tists inexhaustibly in the soil. And we 
slow that a vast quantity of ammonia floats 
M the atmosphere, and is actually used up 
© process of vegetation. Is it not 
marvellous that long ere these facts were 
tendered patent by Sir Humphrey Davy, 
Jethro Tull should’ have inculcated and set 
example of a practice substantially based 


upon the yet unborn discoveries of science! 
The Chinese, who discourage pasturage, are 
alleged to fertilise in some instances by 
means of repeated ploughings or exposures 
of the soil. ‘That is, we suppose, when their 
| favourite night-soil and putrescent manures 
are not at hand, for no nation, not even 
the Flemings, make upon the whole a greater 
use of rich manures. Sir Joseph Banks in a 
letter on the agriculture of the Hindoos—a 
people also discouraging cattle culture, is 
reputed to have observed: ‘* What astonishes 
me is that no mention is made in any part of 
it (a work on the subject) of manures, or of 
any fertilisimg process, except repeated 
ploughings, of which in the case of sugar a 
great many are said to be necessary. We 
find in Europe that repeated ploughings 
increase the fertility of the soil; but can 
it be that we, who seldom exceed four, are so 
ignorant as not to know that by’ a much 
greater quantity of labour the fertility may 
be proportionably increased ?” Certainly. 
The doom pronounced on man was labour: 
“In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat 
bread;”’ and the intermediate culture of 
Jethro Tull just amounts to the fertilising of 
the land by repeated stirrings, whilst the 
functions of growth are in process of per- 
formance, instead of suspending them during 
a bare fallow; for, of course, where many 
ploughings are wanted, much time must also 
be requisite in Chinese and Hindoo culture ; 
and the inference is that if repeated plough- 
ings beneath the fertilising tropic sun effect 
so much good, in our variable climate the 
land will become no less enriched. These are 
not Mr. Burnett’s arguments. We lay them 
altogether aside, seeking for them, in theory 
as well as in experience at large, some cor- 
roboration ; and we must say that our belief 
is that he may have done some service to 
agriculture in re-examining at this moment 
the neglected principles, and recalling the 
successful practice of cereal cropping pursued 
by Jethro Tull. In root growing, no other 
has ever been attempted. Our author asserts 
that, with cereals, it would be found more 
eminently advantageous, appealing to the 
thin sowing results of Lois Weedon, and 
condemning the large foliage of the turnip 
plant, once believed to afford shade and pro- 
tection, as an interception to the powerful 
atmospheric benefits ever hovering over the 
soil. It may be asked, why then was ever 
Tull’s system of grain cropping abandoned ? 
Why is it not at the present day as recog- 
nised as Tull himself could have desired ? 
Mr. Burnett attributes this to the opposition 
of the celebrated Arthur Young, who, thirty 
years after Tull’s death, brought literary 
talent, rare in the agricultural world, to bear 
with singular energy against both theory 
and practice. If so, and if the Tullian 
system really contains the germ of usefulness, 
as Mr. Burnett thinks, he has certainly done 
good service in rescuing it from the con- 
demnation under which, for more than a 
century, Tull has lain amongst farmers. 
Traditionally, they regard the great apostle 
of drill husbandry as the man who, in our 
author’s high-flown style, “originated the 
idea that corn could be grown unintermit- 
tedly without degeneration, and un- 
manuredly without sterility.” Whoever, 
then, can get over this little drawback of 
Ciceronian sentences disfiguring an other- 
wise uscful book, will find in Mr. Burnett’s 
exposition something that may perhaps 











and generation of Jethro Tull. 









repay perusal, by saving the expense of | 
guano and fertilisers unknown to the day | his own age, a piece of glass was accidentally 





Ten Years of Preacher-Life: Chapters from 
an Autobiography. By William Henry 


Milburn. With an Introduction by the 
Rey. William Arthur, A.M. (Sampson 
Low, Son, & Co.) 

Towarps the middle of the cighteenth 


century, when Rousseau and Voltaire on the 
continent, and their imitators in England, 
were doing their utmost to sap the founda- 
tions of Christianity, and the English clergy, 
sunk into a fatal lethargy, paid more atten- 
tion to the pleasures of the chace than to the 
cure of souls, John and Charles Wesley, two 
young students at Christ Church College, 
Oxford, shocked at the depravity of the age, 
united with a few kindred spirits to hold 
weekly meetings for devotional purposes. 

The peculiar conduct of this new fraternity, 
and the strictness with which they fulfilled 
their moral and religious duties, naturally 
called down the ridicule of their less con- 
scientious companions, who, in derision, 
styled the new religious community “ Me- 
thodists,’”’ a term which was boldly adopted by 
the society, with the addition of “ Wesleyan,” 
from the name of their founder. 

After Mr. Wesley was ordained, these 
“ classes,’ as they were called, were con- 
tinued; and when every pulpit was re- 
fused him in consequence of the hostility 
of his brother clergymen, John Wesley 
and his brother Charles went out into the 
highways, and preached to that class who 
would not otherwise have cared to hear 
the Gospel. Their success was great, the 
Methodist society spread rapidly; and after 
having established his church in England 
on a firm basis, Mr. Wesley visited the 
plantations of America, and founded similar 
communities in what have since become the 
United States. 

Wesley’s followers were mostly of the 
lowest class; and since educated men were 
few in those days, and less likely to work 
upon the feelings of the masses than men in 
their own station of life, this divine made use 
of these apparently weak instruments in the 
propagation of his views. ‘Two classes of 
preachers were, therefore, established; the 
inferior being mostly working-men, miners, 
smiths, carpenters, and shoemakers, men 
after Bunyan’s own heart, who enjoyed 
unbounded faith and possessed its accom- 
panying eloquence. Besides these men, 
whose occupations chained them to one 
spot, and who became necessarily “local 
preachers,” regular or “travelling preachers” 
were orgamised; they were often drawn from 
the preceding class, but they were entirely 
set apart for the ministry, and since they 
received a small salary from the offerings of 
the community, were free to travel from 
place to place in regular circuits. ‘he rule 
laid down by Wesley, and which, with few 
exceptions, is still rigidly adhered to both 
here and in America, is that no preacher 
shall remain more than three years in the 
same circuit, nor preach two Sundays follow- 
ing in the same chapel. 

Of these apostles of the poor, who can 
literally adopt St. Paul’s description of his 
labours with scarcely the alteration of a word, 
Mr. Milburn is one, and his book is full of 
moving accidents,—of field, at least, if not of 
flood. When scarcely five years old, a ter- 
rible misfortune befell the author, one 
apparently calculated to preclude all possi- 
bility ofan active career—he became all but 


blind. Playing in the garden with a child of 


forced into his eye below the pupil; but this 
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injury, serious as it was, was nothing to what 
followed. The eye healed, and, but for the 
barbarity of the family surgeon, the impedi- 
ment to vision would have been comparatively 
slight. We can do no better than give the 
author’s own description of his calamity : 


‘*Seated on my father’s knee, my head resting 
on his shoulder, the doctor opened the wounded 
eye, and he and the other surgeons examined it. 
They said that the cut had healed, and that all 
now needed to restore the sight entirely was the 
removal of the scar with caustic. How fearful 
the fiery torture was that entered the eye and 
burned there for days, I need not attempt to de- 
scribe. Then came once more the darkened cham- 
ber and long imprisonment; until I was led a 
second time into the light room, and the presence 
of the same men, who seemed to be my enemies, 
coming only to torment me. I shrunk from them, 
and cried aloud to my father to save me. The 
doctor caught me violently between his knees, 
threw my head upon his shoulder, thrust the 
caustic violently through the eye, and the light 
went out of it for ever! 

‘*Matters were now worse than ever. Not 
only was a live coal placed in the socket of one 
eye, but it was feared that inflammation would 
destroy the other. Furiously did the inflamma- 
tion rage, in spite of all that skill and kindness 
could do. My third imprisonment lasted two 
years. Living in a little chamber where brooded the 
blackness of darkness, undergoing blecding, leech- 
ing, cupping, besides swallowing drugs enough to 
dose an hospital ; until the roundish form shrunk to 
askeleton, and the craving of appetite was but tan- 
talised with boiled rice, and mush without milk 
as an alternative—was not this a sad way fora 
child to spend his life, between the ages of five 
and seven ?” 

The only marvel is that an atom of light 
remained to him, but providentially sight 
was not quite extinct : 


“The left eye was gone altogether; and after 
the ravages of the inflammation, the right re- 
tained the smallest possible transparent spot, not 
much larger than a pin’s point, in the cornea and 
the pupil, through which the light might enter. 
To make this fraction of an eye available, it was 
necessary to use a shade above the eye, and place 
the middle finger of the right hand beneath it ; 
thus forming .a sort of artificial pupil, allowing 
only the due quantity of light to enter. By this 
means I was enabled to read a little for fifteen or 
twenty years, in strong daylight, holding the book 
very close to the eye, and bringing every letter to 
the precise spot on which the sight was fixed.” 

Nine years later, another misfortune, hap- 
pily not so terrible, fell upon the family. 
Business failed, and a removal to the far 
west was decided on. ‘They removed to 
Jacksonville, Illinois, which, in 1838, was a 
pretty village, the life in which is graphically 
described : 

‘In the centre of the town was the public 
square, the sides of which were lined with the 
shanties, in which was transacted the business of 
the place. The occupants of those lowly shops, 
in which was sold all manner of merchandise, 
were styled merchants, and the occupation of 
bartering molasses and calico, for beeswax, butter, 
and eggs, was denominated the mercantile. 
Saturday was a great day, when, from many miles 
around, the old and young, male and female, came 
with every product of the land, by every means of 
conveyance, to trade. Homespun dames and 
damsels, making the circuit of the square, in- 
quiring at every door, ‘D’ye buy eggs and butter 
yer?’ and sometimes responding indignantly, as 
I heard a maiden once, when told that eggs were 
bringing only three cents a dozen—‘ What ! do ye 
spose our hens are gwine to strain theirselves a- 
laying eggs at three cents a dozen? Lay ’em 
yourself, and see how you'd like the price.’ ” 

In this Hesperian garden our author com- 
menced his career behind the counter of a 
chandler’s shop, rising at dawn, and snatch- 





ing every opportunity to make the best use 
of his defective vision. In this way, slowly 
but surely, he acquired sufficient Latin and 
Greek to enable him to enter college, where 
he studied until his health became seriously 
affected, and his medical advisers insisted on 
his renouncing a sedentary life, and entering 
on some active career. Mr. Milburn’s home 
from his earliest recollection had been always 
open to the Methodist preachers, and, fired 
with emulation of men who had forsaken all, 
and who endured every species of danger 
and hardship in the course of their ministry, 
he determined upon following their example. 
We give a description of a pattern back- 
woods preacher, which almost carries us 
back to the earliest days of the church’s 
history : 

‘“‘The first Sunday after our arrival we attended 
the Methodist Church. While sadly brooding 
over the dedr old home far away, and thinking of 
the contrast between it and this unfamiliar place, 
our attention was arrested by a strange apparition 
striding up the aisle. All seemed whispering to 
their neighbours, ‘there he goes,’ and all eyes 
were riveted upon a man of medium height, thick- 
set, with enormous bone and muscle, and although 
his iron-gray hair and wrinkled brow told of the 
advance of years, his step was still vigorous and 
firm; his face was bronzed by exposure to the 
weather. He carried a white Quaker hat in his 
hand, and his upper garment was a furniture 
calico dressing-gown, without wadding. The 
truant breeze seemed to seize this garment by its 
skirt, and lifting it to a level with his arm-pits, 
disclosed to the gazing congregation a full view 
of the copperas-coloured pantaloons and shirt of 
the divine—for he was a divine, and one worth a 
day’s journey to see and hear. 

‘‘He had then been a backwoods preacher for 
nearly forty years, ranging the country from the 
lakes to the gulf, and from the Alleghanies to the 
Mississippi. He was inured to every form of 
hardship, and had looked calmly at peril of every 
kind—the tomahawk of the Indian, the spring of 
the panther, the hug of the bear, the sweep of the 
tornado, the rush of swollen torrents, and the 
fearful chasm of the earthquake. He had lain in 
the canebrake, and made his bed upon the snow 
of the prairie and on the oozy soil of the swamp, 
and had wandered hunger-bitten amid the solitude 
of mountains. He had been in jeopardy among 
robbers, and in danger from desperadoes, who 
had sworn to take his life. He had preached in 
the cabin of the slave, and in the mansion of the 
master ; to the Indians, and to the men of the 
border. He had taken his life in his hand, and 
ridden in the path of whizzing bullets, that he 
might proclaim peace. He had stood on the out- 
skirts of civilisation, and welcomed the first 
comers to the woods and prairies. At the com- 
mand of Him who said, ‘Go into all the world,’ 
he had roamed through the wilderness; as a 
disciple of the man who said ‘The world is my 
parish,’ his travels had equalled the limits of an 
empire. All this he had done without hope of fee 
or reward ; not to enrich himself or his posterity, 
but as a preacher of righteousness in the service of 
God and of his fellow-men. Everywhere he had 
confronted wickedness, and rebuked it; every 
form of vice had shrunk abashed from his irresist- 
ible sarcasm and ridicule, or quivered beneath the 
fiery look of his indignant invective.” 

Once launched on his career our author, 
unimpeded by his almost total blindness, 
proceeded boldly, and the following account 
of a day’s occupation will give a good idea of 
his life : 


‘Rising early in the morning, breakfasting for 
six or seven months in the year by candlelight or 
the blaze of ‘ pine-knots,’ the meal having always 
been preceded by reading or reciting a chapter 
from the Bible, singing, and prayer, we were pre- 








pared to enter upon the duties of the day with the 
rising of the sun. My noble ‘Uharley,’ was | 
always attended to, fed, curried, and brushed | 


ovens 
with scrupulous care. From one to three hours 
were then passed in study, and then to horse fop 
the preaching place of the day. A ride of from 
five to twenty miles brought me to this by noon 
In busy seasons of the year, when the people were 
engaged in ploughing, planting, harvesting, or 
gathering corn fodder, a week-day Congregation 
would sometimes consist of three or four aged 
sisters. Trotting gaily along toward the end of 
his ride, the young preacher would overtake two 
or three of these matrons engaged in quiet dis- 
course, knitting and smoking as they walked oy 
their way to the meeting. Springing to the 
ground, there is a cordial shaking of hands al] 
round, and, followed by the horse, he trudges along 
with them to the log-cabin, where the services are 
to take place. The weather, the health of thei 
families, each member being asked after by name, 
the news of the neighbourhood, the state or pros. 
pect of the crops, and the condition of the chureh, 
are all discussed, until they reach their destina. 
tion. 

‘The preacher hastens to the stable to ‘put up’ 
his horse, and then with saddlebags on arm ap. 
proaches the house, where the good housewife 
stands in the door to greet him. There is another 
shaking of hands and another dish of chat, until 
the hour appointed, when he withdraws from the 
spacious fireplace, and after a brief meditation 
commences the service. Hymns, prayers, and 
sermon are gone through as faithfully as if the 
congregation were composed of a thousand. His 
morning study and ride have furnished him mate- 
rial and opportunity for reflection. He has 
thrown his thoughts into the best order he could, 
and now interprets them as he is best able. With 
the floor for a rostrum and his chair fora desk, he 
may draw as close to his auditors as he pleases ; 
and in the urgent warmth of his appeals he will 
sometimes find himself gesticulating just under 
their spectacles andnoses. If he has succeeded to 
their satisfaction, he may hear his motherly audi- 
tors, as they take their pipes from the chimney- 
corner at the close of the exercises, saying to one 
another, ‘Our young preacher is a powerful 
piert little fellow, isn’t he?’ This, translated 
into the polite phraseology of the city, means 
‘eloquent sermon !’ ‘ profound discourse!’ ‘able 
and masterly argument !’ 

‘‘While dinner is preparing at the hearth by 
which they are seated, the good dame brings out 
from underneath her bedstead—her only cup- 
board—a tin-cupful of nicely frosted persimmons, 
or some other delicacy, and presents them to her 
young favourite. The dinner of ‘hog, hominy, 
and pone,’ or of fried chicken and saleratus bis- 
cuit, to which is added a cup of seed-tick coffee, 
is disposed of; and the remainder of the day is 
passed in study, and in visits to the neighbours. 
At nightfall, all hands gather home from their 
work; and after a substantial meal, a general 
talk, and evening prayers, all get ready for bed. 
Mattresses are spread upon the floor, and eight, 
ten, or twenty people, old and young, male and 
female, stow themselves away under cover in one 
room—how, I never could precisely tell.” 


It will be readily understood. that men 
trained in such a school as this, while en- 
during every conceivable privation, have 
none of the asceticism of the cloister in their 
composition, and we accordingly experience 
no surprise at meeting with the following 
anecdote of the preacher whose career 1S 
sketched above. ‘The scene takes place at & 
conference of the ministers, of which the 
president is styled the bishop in America: 


“The bishop presiding was the victim of a 
heart disease. Over his head the sword of 
Damocles hung ever suspended by a hair, the 
death’s head was never absent from his banquet, 
and the dread of sudden death had discoloured all 
his ideas of life. He was the morbid and sworn 
foe to everything like gaiety, and while not sour 
or sullen, yet his piety was weighty and lugu- 
brious. It may well be imagined that such a@ 


chairman had trouble to keep in order a man li : 
Peter Cartwright, with whom humour and drol- 
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Jery are as natural as to breathe. Brother Cart- 
wight had the floor one day, and, by his 
jmesistible fun, set the conference in a roar. 
‘Stop, Brother Cartwright,’ said the bishop; ‘1 
cannot allow such sin to be committed among 
Methodist preachers when I have the charge of 
them. I read in the Bible, ‘Be angry and sin 
not; but I nowhere see, Laugh and sin not. Let | 
us bow down and confess our offence. Brother 
Cartwright, lead in prayer.’ The backwoods 
preacher kneeled and repeated the Lord’s prayer, 
and then rising, said. ‘Look here, Mr. Bishop, 
when I dig potatoes, I dig potatoes ; when I hoe 
corn, I hoe corn; when I pray, I pray ; and when 
J attend to business, I want to attend to business 
—I wish you did too, and I don’t want you to | 
take such snap judgment on me again.’ 

‘Brother,’ said the bishop in a monitory tone, 
‘do you think you are growing in grace?’ ‘ Yes, 
Bishop, I think I am—in spots.’ It is hardly 
necessary to add that the bishop gave him up as 
incorrigible.” 

Mr. Milburn was appointed by the con- 
ference to collect money on behalf of the 
colleges at Illinois; his success in this 
capacity was very small, but it led to his 
being appointed chaplain to Congress for his 
boldness in rebuking the profanity and in- 
temperance of several of its members whom 
he encountered on board a steamer. This 
incident, equally honourable to all parties, 
was of much service to Mr. Milburn by 
enabling him to study rhetoric from the 
first speakers of the country. Our author 
gives us a very favourable sketch of the 
celebrities of Washington at the time of his 
residence. On leaving Congress he married 
and went back to Illinois, making about 
the most miserable wedding journey ever 
endured by a young couple. 

After travelling again for the Illinois col- 
leges Mr. Milburn and his wife are stationed 
at Montgomery in Alabama where he took 
to studying the German metaphysicians, and 
passed through a season of doubt and un- 
certainty so trying to every serious mind, 
but especially so to one whose business it 
was to preach to others doctrines the truth 
of which appeared to him to rest on in- 
sufficient bases. Cured of this disease of the 
soul himself, he suggests the following 
remedy for others : 

“Thave heard somewhere in the rural districts 
the following prescription for invalids, ‘ Let the 
Patient go to the ‘‘bars” at milking-time, and 
stand so close to the cows that they can breathe 
imhis face.’ I cannot tell how this may operate 
in chronic disorders of the body, but I know that 
thearty interest in homely things and a genuine 
love of the common people are the best cure for 
nedlogy—the chief element of which I take to be 
egotism, and the sublimest manifestation of which 
8 doubtless somewhat dependent on dyspepsia, 
neuralgia, or the liver complaint. When the 

hosis of doubt is fully set, forth, I fancy that 
physiology will have as much to do with it as 
Psychology.” 


And, with respect to parochial duties, his 
vice is of a similar character : 


“Twas fond of quoting. ‘ Do the duty that is 


, that discussion too. 





Marest thee ; thy next duty will become plainer.’ | 
ut that nearest duty, alas! which is it? To 


Teach truth, of course. But truth, what is it? 
and where ? At the bottom of the well ? I had very 
Rearly broken my neck, and got drowned besides, 
seeking it there. No! Truth is in your home, 
among your neighbours, and in the fellowship of 
@Uhurch ; and clear views of it can be acquired 
more easily and wisely by carrying the heart into 
Practical life, than by stretching the neck and 
straining the eyes in gazing at the Milky Way, or | 
Its reflection in a mud-puddle. Eat more, | 
P More, and take tea with your parishioners ; | 
Tomp with the children, talk to the negroes, and 


éve that a man should read to live, not live to 


| 


ae a oa DHE EBA 
| peat they are wonderful publications. But 
‘ they tell us nothing concerning their readers. 


read. Go fishing, visit the sick, and become 
heartily interested in the poor and ignorant. Get 
the material for your sermons out of the lives of 


| The 


the people, rather than from speculations of the | 


sages. Read John Bunyan for his English, and 
the Bible not only for its English, but because the 
entrance of ‘that word giveth light: it giveth 
understanding to the simple.’ Cultivate the 
charities and sympathies of common life—apply 
yourself to the rhetoric of the market-place—be 
able to discuss the making of bread and darning 
of stockings with the good housewife, and relish 
Above all, as thou hast 
known the Scriptures from a child, cultivate a 


| deep and reverent confidence in its holy teachings.” 


The only fault in Mr. Milburn’s present 
work is that it does not fully bear out its 
title, “Ten Years of Preacher-Life ; ” 
with the exception of a few pages, the life 
described is that of a traveller of small 
means and jovial temper in a romantic 
country, and might apply as well to a bag- 
man as a preacher. But there is a hearti- 
ness of feeling and a purity of style about 
this book that will make it everywhere 
welcome. We wish this work every suc- 
cess if it were only on account of the ge- 


| The 


same persons who read The Times and 
Chronicle read also The Telegraph and 
Standard, and appear to rely quite as 


The 


| much on the one as on the other—the chief, 


if not the only difference seems to be, that 
the man who buys the penny paper only 
hires that at three, four, or fivepence. A 
vast amount of valuable information is 
brought thus into thousands of houses; 
women, especially of the middle classes, are 
made acquainted with the progress of affairs, 
and the state of public opinion; and their 
education, and with this that of their children 
also, is advanced not one but many steps. 
But, as we have already observed, these 
papers are not reflective, they disseminate 
information, they enable inferior grades in 
society to obtain as much intelligence of 
the world’s business as the highest, but they 
do not enable us to judge by what they tell 


/ us, what are the tastes and habits of those 


, Whom they address. 


niality with which it is written, and the | 


liberal spirit it breathes forth from every 
page. 





PENNY LITERATURE. 

THERE can be little doubt that we are 
approaching an age when the price of every- 
thing will be one penny. As yet we have 
not completed our arrangements, but the 
progress we have made is amazingly satis- 
factory. We have penny photographs, penny 
fares by steamboats, and omnibuses (though 
these latter are found only on one or two 
lines of route). We have penny postage, 
books published in penny numbers, statues 
raised by penny subscriptions, penny maga- 
zines andpenny newspapers. Weareanxiously 
looking for the railways to announce penny 
excursions, and all the rest will follow as a 
matter of course. It is with only one of 
these uses for a penny that we have to do; 
our penny literature is assuming dimensions, 
formidable or encouraging so far as the 
literature itself is bad or good. A slight ex- 
amination of its character may be interesting 
not only to those who regard the subject as 
one of social and economical importance, but 
to all who wish to know what progress the 
public taste is making, and how far below 
the surface the wide-spread education of our 
time is penetrating. We shall begin by 
noticing those wonderful publications with 
which the whole world is acquainted—the 
penny morning papers. We call them de- 
liberately, wonderful publications, for how 
papers so large, and so well filled, so care- 
fully edited, and furnished with all the foreign 
as well as all the domestic news of the day, can 
be sold at sucha price, is as great a marvel as 
anything which this marvellous age can dis- 
play. If The Daily Telegraph, The Morning 
Star, and The Standard gave news one day 
old, and obtained it from the high priced 
papers, it would even then be extraordinary 
that they could be produced at so great a 
reduction. But when they must have a staff 
of foreign correspondents, of parliamentary 
and police reporters, of dramatic, literary, 
and musical critics—when they must have 
writers able to set forth the topics of the 
day with sufficient spirit and ability to secure 
readers in spite of the enormous competition 
existing, and when, having done all this, they 
must finally leave a handsome profit to the 
proprietors, we again without hesitation re- 





In other words they 
are not class papers. 

But we pass away from these to the con- 
sideration of a different order of publications ; 
not dealing in news and appearing once a 
week they take the same place among 
their subscribers that in the “good old 
times”’ were held by such periodicals as 
Blackwood’s Magazine and The New Monthly ; 
they indicate a demand for light literature 
songs, poems, tales, essays, and reviews— 
in quarters where till» recently such things 
were unknown. It was only the more highly 
educated among the people, and not a 
majority even of those, who ever read a 
literary periodical at all. The circulation of 
the Quarterly and Edinburgh Reviews, and 
of those magazines which we have just 
named, large as it was, only showed how 
small a proportion of the people knew or 
eared anything about literature. The rest 
of the population had no choice in the matter; 
there was nothing for them to read, and— 
they readit. As time went on the number of 
periodicals increased, and together with the 
London University there appeared The Penny 
Magazine. This admirable work opened a 
new era in English literature. It was an 
experiment, and a grand one, but its 
success was less rapid than had been ex- 
pected. In fact the supply had to create the 
demand. The people had first to know that 
they wanted instruction, and it was one of 
the objects of that great movement in which 
Lord Brougham, Mr. Tooke, and Mr. Knight 
took so large and so noble a share, to show 
the public what it stood in need of, and 
where and how the want could be supplied. 
From that time the progress has been unin- 
termitting. The Saturday Magazine followed 
The Penny Magazine; it enabled the clergy, 
who had generally opposed the movement, 
gracefully to retract their opposition, and 
many thought fit to swell its triumph. 
The present representatives of these period- 
icals are perhaps The Leisure Howr, and 
The Sunday at Home, and there are several 
others of minor celebrity which occupy a 
somewhat similar position. These all are, to 
acertain extent, educational, they aim at con- 
veying instruction in an interesting way. 
Tf they occasionally give their readers a story 
(The Leisure Hour very generally does) and 
carry it on from week to week, it is always 
of a didactic character, it has a very decided 
and unmistakeable moral, it is what the 
Germans call a novel of tendency. 

But these again are not reflective works, 
they are the productions of the more edu- 
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cated for the benefit of the less enlightened 
orders, they do not show us what their 
readers are, but what their instructors wish 
them to be. And though intended for the 
class below the “middle,” they are far more 
generally read by the younger branches of 
that very class from which they proceed. 
We must seek our first “reflective” periodicals 
in another description of weekly papers, 
such as The Family Herald, The London 
Journal, The Parlor Journal, Everybody's 
Journal, and The Weekly Magazine. These 
we do not rank as all equal. We prefer, | 
we must say, Lverybody’s Journal to the 
rest, and rather regret that it hasa kind of 
mixture of the newspaper—in that a record | 
is given of accidents and offences and of the 
most interesting events of the week. ‘he 
Parlor Journal is the most amusing; The 
Family Herald has the greatest mixture of 
solid instruction; and T'he London Journal 
seems to deal the most largely in melo- 
dramatic romance. Some of these papers 
(Everybody's Journal, especially) have a most | 
astounding list of contributors—Mr. Sala, 
Mr. Brough, Mr. Planché, Miss Pardoe, and 
many others of similar reputation, are among 
its purveyors of fiction, and the other de- 
partments seem equally well attended to. 
from these publications, which are sold by | 
hundreds of thousands, we may judge of the 
middle and humbler classes who are their | 
chief patrons. They are addressed to the 
taste of the million, and though some among 
them do attempt to elevate it, the endeavour 
cannot be carried very far or the circulation 
would fail, and the desired effect be further 
off than ever. These papers, then, represent 
the literary tastes of the respectable millions. 
They are all highly virtuous—the romance 
is all more or less melo-dramatic, the poetry 
of the tender and elegiac order. There is 
rarely a comic poem or a comic tale, but on 
the other hand a considerable portion is 
allotted to jests, puns, charades, enigmas, 
and the like. Those which address. the 
higher division of the middle class make 
this selection very carefully ; as we goa little 
lower down, we find large extracts from | 
American papers, and a great infusion of | 
what is there called wit. This appears ex- | 
tremely acceptable, and the penny is often | 
paid merely for the “column of facetie,” or | 
the “page of fun,” or whatever may be the | 
title of that portion of the paper. | 
The general characteristic of all the papers | 
we have named is, that they are safe, they | 
will corrupt no morals if they refine no taste, | 
and they give us an idea of the great mass 
of the British people which cannot fail to be | 
highly encouraging. In addition to these 
there are a certain number of papers bearing 
a general resemblance to these, but devoted to 
some particular object :—The British Work- 
man, which is intended to advocate the cause | 
of temperance; The British and Foreign | 
Sailors’ Magazine, whose very title tells its | 
tale, are specimens ;—all these have their 
effect for good, and are extensively circulated. 
Nor can we close this list without a word of 
commendation for that good friend of cheap 
literature, John Cassell. But unhappily 
there are other penny publications besides 
these—some which, while they only profess 
to amuse, and only aim at a sale, admit tales, 


articles, and poems of a more or less objection- | 


able character. Of this sort there are many 
gradations, some which are so near being 
tolerable that they are frequently found with 
those we have described, and some so utterly 
flagitious that they are always changing 
their title, and appearing in new parts of the 


| outrage, which the gallant romancer per- | 


| paper is written, the more true it is to 


| more certain it is to succeed. 





town. These have perhaps occasioned more 
uneasiness to our moralists than was actually 
called for ; few are sold, and we are given to 
understand by a gentleman who has taken 
some pains to make himself acquainted with 
the fact, that no immoral publication has in 
this country, for thirty years past, ever done 
so much as pay its expenses. But without 
being intentionally immoral there are a large 
number of penny publications which are 
coarse and vulgar to a revolting degree. 
Only let a trial take place having any of 
those details of force or cruelty which so 
powerfully excite the minds of the populace ; 
only let a man of distinction, either by rank 
or education, figure as prisoner or defendant, 
and in afew hours we havea penny pamphlet 
with all “ the suppressed letters” that never 
were written, all the terrible questions in 
cross-examination which never were asked, 
and all the answers that never were given. 
The cases of Palmer and Smethurst form 
instances in point; and not long ago there 
was a picture,—for most of these publica- 
tions are illustrated,—of a great novelist 
and politician in a court suit chaining his 
lady down to a medieval altar in a gothic 
yault. The lady, represented in scanty 
attire, and with dishevelled hair, was strug- 
gling most heroically against the intended | 





petrated with one hand, the other being | 
engaged in brandishing a torch. The secret 
doings of nuns and friars are frequently 
illustrated with similar taste; babes in 
coffins, and mothers in chains and tears’; 
monks with scourges and daggers, inquisi- 
tors with cords and racks, show us what is 
thought possible even in the middle of the 
nineteenth century. These monstrosities 
are, we are happy to believe, but moderately 
remunerative; they are rarely seen save in 
the shops of small printers, and do not seem 
to travel far from the spot where they first 
see the light. If we go beyond the price 
of a penny we come into a clearer atmos- 
phere again. We meet with Dickens All 
the Year Round, a host of celebrities Once 
a Week, and may have a Welcome Guest, 
without being put to a greater expense for 
his entertainment than twopence. 

On the whole, we see reason to congratu- 
late ourselves on the general aspect of our 
penny literature; there is little to be abso- 
lutely condemned, much to be discreetly 
commended; and it is a pleasing and not | 
unimportant fact, that the better a penny 


nature, and the more pure it is in tone, the 





NEW NOVELS. 

The Minister's Wooing. By Mrs. H. B. Stowe. 
Illustrated by H. K. Browne. (Low & Co.) 
Tuat Mrs, Stowe has supplied a literary want 
few persons, upon consideration, will be inclined 
to deny. Previous to the publication of ‘‘ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin” it seemed to be a principle of 
essentially ‘‘ good” books, that they should be 
made as wearying and monotonous as the writers | 
could make them. Mrs. Stowe appeared in print, 
and proved that ‘‘moral philosophy” and Sesbinens 
are not necessarily to be kept apart. Mrs. Stowe’s 
books do not appeal to the intellect in any over- 





whelming degree, but the authoress knows how to 


es 


Tom’s Cabin” could have had little weight in 
deciding the public in its favour, for the followi 
work of a similar character, ‘* Dred,” was a com- 
parative failure. 

In ‘‘The Minister’s Wooing” Mrs. Stowe has 
broken new ground. Slavery is of course men- 
tioned, for it would be impossible to write an 
American book without an introduction of that 
‘liberal institution,” but it has little prominence, 
and is for the most part used indirectly to 
illustrate the good and bad fortunes of the whites, 
The tale is simplicity itself. The ‘‘ Minister,” 
a middle-aged man, always abstracted, and deep 
in doctrinal theology, resides in the house of a 
widow, a Mrs. Katy Scudder, who is one of the 
doctor's greatest admirers. The aim of Mrs, 
Scudder’s life is to achieve a match between the 
Minister and her daughter Mary : this latter has 
a young lover, James, a sailor. The course of 
their true love runs but roughly ; James goes to 
sea, and after a time is reported wrecked. Mean- 
while Mrs. Scudder has never ceased manceuvring 
to conclude the desired match, at last she obtains 
an offer of marriage from the Minister, and carries 
it to Mary, who, meekly agreeing, the mother 
returns to the Minister with the answer, and sits 
down contented. A few days before the marriage 
the sailor-lover returns, and the end of it all is 
that the ‘‘ Minister” terminates his ‘‘ wooing” 
by marrying Mary and sailor James. 

The story is quite a theological pastoral, never 
changing in scene, and equal throughout. In 
literary merit it is a great advance upon its pre 
decessors. We have more English and less 
American than on previous occasions, though it 
must be confessed that the ‘‘ Minister’s Wooing” 
contains phrases and words which should not be 
present. For example, what are the meanings of 
the expressions ‘‘ bobolink,” and ‘‘ cocking an 
eye?” a 

Frequently we find sentences made objection- 
able by the use of un-English words and phrases. 
For instance : 

“here is a ladder to heaven, whose base God has 
placed in human affections, tender instincts, symbolic 
feelings, sacraments of love, through which the soul rises 
higher and higher, refining as she goes, till she outgrows 
the human, and changes, as she rises, into the image of 
the divine.” 3 ‘ 

* * * 

“ She became increasingly strengthened thereby in the 
conviction that the angels who had their hooks in Massa 
James’s jacket were already beginning to shorten ” line. 

* a” * * 

“All but this dead grind, and the dollars that come 
through the mill, is by them _thrown into one waste 
* catch-all’ and labelled romance. 

* * * * * 2 

“Mary rose after reading this letter wrapped into a 
divine state of exaltation.” ‘ 

The tale is laid in the last century, almost im- 
mediately after the declaration of independence ; 
and of its general tone we cannot do better than 
use Mrs. Stowe’s own words : es 

**We have said before, what we now repeat, that it 1s 
impossible to write a story of New England i“ 
manners for superficial thought or shallow feeling. a rd 
who would fully understand the springs which move’ 
characters with whom we now associate must go down 
with us to the very depths.” ad 

Many of the characters are very charmingly 
drawn ; that of Mary, who is typical of pty 
ruled by duty, is most attractive of its ae ‘ 
Miss Prissy Diamond, a fussy, chattering mune 
—a sketch after Miss La Creevy—is equally good; 
while the Minister, though necessarily es 
nous, and the sailor-lover are very a J 
drawn ; indeed, Mrs. Stowe always works ot 
scientiously. And, as even the tender au . 
of ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin” must have a ee 
her book, if white slaye-owners be not availal nd 
we have a mild specimen of the necessity 
the shape of Colonel Burr, whose sin, Ww i 
all is said, is merely anticipative—never —- 
mitted. Madame de Frontignac remains safe fro 


move the better feelings with that a pathos | him, and returns to France an honest vo 
which is probably more valuable than the finest | Mrs. Stowe is quite at home in her description 


rhetoric. To give a cause for the excessive popu- 
larity of ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin” would be difficult ; 
but in all probability the negro scenes in that work, 
certainly unequalled for a simple homely humour 
and affection, had much to do with the immense 
success of the hook. The religious tone of ‘* Uncle 


| 


| 


| 


» hi 
Candace, a negress of the Aunt Chloe s¢ 
The opening chapters are decidedly the pe 
lively. Here is a description of the mana@lUy 
widow : 


“Of this genus was the Widow Scudder, or, as the 


neighbours would have said of her, she that was 
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a 
s. Katy was the only daughter of a shipmaster, 

i from Newport harbour, who was wrecked off the 
coast one cold December night, and left small fortune to 
his widow and only child, Katy grew up, however, a 
tall, straight, black-eyed girl, with eyebrows drawn true 
as a bow, 2 foot arched like a Spanish woman’s, and a 
little hand which never saw the thing it could not do,— 


quick of speech, ready of wit, and, as such girls have a | 


to be, somewhat positive withal. Katy could harness 
achaise, or row a boat; she could saddle and ride any 
horse in the neighbourhood; she could cut any garment 
that ever was seen or thought of: make cake, jelly, and 
wine from her earliest years in most precocious style ; all 
without seeming to derange a sort of trim, well-kept air of 
jadyhood that sat jauntily on her.” 
The interview between Mary and her sailor lover 
is very Well managed : 
“There was a swish and rustle in the orchard-grass 
and a tramp of elasti¢ steps ; then the branches were 





brushed aside, and a young man suddenly emerged from | 


the trees a little behind Mary. He was apparently about 
twenty-five, dressed in the holiday rig of a sailor on 
shore, which well set off his fine athletic figure, and 
accorded with a sort of easy, dashing, and confident air 
which sat not unhandsomely on him. For the rest, a high 
forehead shaded by rings of the blackest hair, a keen, 
dark eye, 2 firm and determined mouth, gave the impres- 
sion of one who had engaged to do battle with life, not 
only with a will, but with shrewdness and ability.” 

Nor is a quaint humour absent from the follow- 
ing apology : 

“You see,’ she said, ‘as I was a-settin’ in the spring- 
house, this mornin’, a-workin’ my butter, I says to Dinah, 
“T'm goin’ to carry a pot of this down to Miss Scudder 
for the Doctor—I got so much good out of his Sunday’s 
sermon.” And Dinah she says to me, says she, “‘ Laws, 
Miss Jones, I thought you was asleep, for sartin !”’ 
I wasn’t ; only I forgot to take any carraway-seed in the 
mornin’, and so I kinder missed it; you know it ’livens 
one up. But I never lost myself so but what I kinder 
heerd him goin’ on, on, sorto’ like, and it sounded «ll sort 
0’ good; and so I thought of the Doctor to-day.’ ”’ 

Here is the narrative of the supposed death of 
the sailor : 

“Ye see, the cap’en he got killed with a spar when the 
blow fust come on, and Jim Marvyn he commanded; and 
Jeduthan says that he seemed to have the spirit of ten 
men inhim. He worked, and he watched, and he was 








*** Enfin,’ she said, resuming her gay tone, ‘ what shall 
be la toilette de noce? Thou shalt have Verginie’s pearls, 


my fair one, and look like a sea-born Venus; tiens / let 


me try them in thy hair.’ 

“And in a few moments she had Mary’s long hair 
down, and was chattering like a blackbird, wreathing the 
pearls in and out, and saying a thousand pretty nothings, 
Weaving grace and poetry into the straight thread of 
Puritan life.” 

Here is the end of the ‘‘ Minister’s Wooing” : 

***Pake her away,’ he added, ‘she will be more com- 
posed soon.’ 

‘Before James left, he grasped the Doctor’s hand in 
his and said, ‘ Sir, this tells on my heart more than any 
sermon you ever preached, I shall never forget it. God 
bless you, sir!’ 

**The Doctor saw them slowly quit the apartment, and 
following them, closed the door, and thus ended 

“THE MINISTER'S WOOING.” 

It must be seen that the plot is as old as novel- 
eraft ; but perhaps a simple and well-known plot 
is fittest for the purpose of a pastoral. Again, 
the fine scene of the rising tide in the ‘‘ Anti- 
quary” is turned to account. In a word, the 
book as a tale is of little value. Of the manner 


| in which it is told too much can hardly be said. 


| scattered through the book. 


But | 


everywhere at once, and he kep’’em all up for three days, | 
till finally they lost their rudder, and went drivin’ right | 


onto the rocks. When they come in sight, he come up on 
deck, and says he, ‘‘ Well, my boys, we’re headin’ right 
into eternity,’’ says he, ‘‘and our chances for this world 
#n't worth mentionin’, any on us; but we'll all have one 
try for our lives. Boys, I’ve tried to do my duty by you 
and the ship—but God’s will be done! All I have to ask 
now is, that if any of you git to shore, you'll find my 
mother and tell her I died thinkin’ of her and father and 
my dear friends.” That was the last Jeduthan saw of 
him, for in a few minutes more the ship struck, and then 
it was every man for himself. Laws! Jeduthan says 
there couldn’t nobody have stood beatin’ agin them 
tocks unless they was all leather and inger-rubber like 
him, Why, he says the waves would take strong men and 
oe era ’em against the rocks like smashin’ a pie- 


And this companion scene, where the negress 
tndeavours to comfort the sailor's mother, is 
equally good ; 


“*Come, ye poor little lamb,’ she said, walking straight 
Up to Mrs. Marvyn, ‘come to ole Candace !’—and with 
that she gathered the pale form to her bosom, and sat 
, Whand began rocking her, as if she had been a babe. 

Honey, darlin’, ye a’n’t right, dar’s a drefful mistake 
Somewhar,’ she said. ‘ Why, de Lord a’n’t like what ye 
tink,—He loves ye, honey! ‘Why, jes’ feel how J loves ye, 
poor ole black Candace, an’ I a’n’t better’n Him as made 
me! Who was it wore de crown 0’ thorns, lamb ?—who 
Was it sweat great drops o’ blood?—who was it said, 

Father, forgive dem?’ Say, honey!—wasn’t‘it de 

, - , « bs 
Lord dat made ye ?—Dar, dar, now ye’r’ crying’ !—cry 
away, and ease yer poor little heart! He died for Mass‘r 
dim,—loved him and died for him,—jes’ give up his sweet, 
— body and soul for him on de cross! Laws, jes’ 

; him in Jesus’ hands! Why, honey, dar’s de very 
Print 0 de nails in his hands now !’ 

The flood-gates were rent ; and healing sobs and tears 
ook the frail form, as a faded lily shakes under the soft 
Tains of summer,”’ 


The following scene between Mary, pining for 
5 - | 5 
dead lover, and Madame de Frontignac, the 
ich lady whom Burr would ruin, and who is 
staying at the Widow Scudder’s is worth « juoting : 
de rothing,’ said Mary, turning her head. Madame 
Frontignac looked down, and saw among the sea- 
ures a necklace of Venetian shells that she knew 
Never grew on the shores of Newport. She held it up. 

I see,’ she said. ‘He gave youthis. Ah, ma 
Pauvrette,’ she said, clasping Mary in her arms, ‘thy 
Sorrow meets thee everywhere. 
thee, just a little one,’ ” 

Sister Agatha would have told you to make a rosary 

it,’ said Madame de Frontignac; ‘but you pray with- 

M@ibarosary. It is all one,’ she added; “there will be a 
Prayer for every shell, though you do not count them.’ ” 


Again, when Mary is about to be married to 
the minister, Madame is ravissante : 





May I be a comfort to | 


There are many very good sentences and thoughts 
For instanee : 

“There are some people so evidently broadly and 
heartily of this world, that their coming into a room 
always materialises the conversation.” 

* * * * * 

***T’m sure, those that have servants find work enough 
following ’em ’round,’ said Mrs. Brown,—who, like all 
other human beings, 1 nted the implication of not 
having as many trials in life as her neighbours.” 

* * * * * 

**A flush of gratified feeling passed over Mrs. Katy’s 
face ;—for one flower laid on the shrine which we keep in 
our hearts for the dead is worth more than any gift to 


our living selves.’ 
* * 





* * * 

** So we go,—so little knowing what we touch and what 
touches us as we talk! We drop out a common piece of 
news,—‘Mr. So-and-so is dead,—Miss such-a-one is 
married,—such a ship has sailed,’—and lo! on our right 
hand or our left, some heart has sunk under the news 
silently,—gone down in the great ocean of Fate, without 
even a bubble rising to tell its drowning pang. And this 
—God help us !—is what we call living !”” 

* * * * * 

“The only mistake made by the good man was that of 
supposing that the elaboration of theology was preaching 
the gospel.” 

* * * * * 

“When Massa Jim goes, ’pears like takin’ de light 

right out her eyes.”” 
* * * * * 

“Honest old granite boulder that he was, no sooner 
did he perceive a truth than he rolled after it with all the 
massive gravitation of his being, inconsiderate as to what 
might lie in his way.” 

* * * + * 

‘Tt is one of the saddest truths of this sad mystery of 
life, that woman is often never so much an angel as just 
the moment before she falls into the bottomless depths of 
perdition ; and what shall we say of the man who l@ads 
her up to this spot as an experiment ? who amuses him- 
self with taking woman after woman up these dazzling, 
delusive heights, knowing, as he certainly must, where 
they lead? ”” 

* * + - + 

“They laid her on her mother’s bed,—the first and last 
resting-place of broken hearts,—and the mother sat down 
by her in silence. Miss Prissy stole away into the Doc- 
tor’s study, and told him all that had happened. 

“<Tt’s the same to her,’ said Miss Prissy, with 
womanly reserve, ‘as if he’d been an own brother.’ 

«What was his spiritual state?’ said the Doctor, 
musingly. 

“Miss Prissy looked blank, and answered mournfully,— 

***T don’t know.’ ” 

* * * * - 

“*Well,’ said Miss Prissy, ‘I don’t believe in signs, but 
then strange things do happen. Now about dogs howling 
under windows ; why, I don’t believe in it a bit, but 1 
never knew it fail that there was a death in the house 
after.’ 

“Ah, I tell ye what,’ said Candace, looking mys- 
terious, ‘ dogs knows a heap more than they likes to 
tell!’ ”” 

* * ~ * + 

“*We hope our readers will do Mrs. Scudder justice. It 
is true that she yet wore on her third finger the marriage 
ring of a sailor lover, and his memory was yet fresh in 
her heart; but even mothers who have married for love 
themselves somehow so blend their daughter’s existence 
with their own as to conceive that she must marry their 
love and not her own.”’ 

* * * 


* * 
In conclusion, Mrs. Stowe may be congratulated 


| on the production of the ‘‘ Minister’s Wooing.” 


| structure of the English language. 


It will tend to enhance her already world-wide 
fame, but she must study yet a little more the 
Some un- 


| grammatical or inelegant phrase may be found 
; in almost every page of the book. 












| (Hope.) 


SHORT NOTICES. 


Frank Marlands Manuscripts. ¥F. F. Brandt. 
‘*Valete, and if you possibly can, plau- 
dite,” says M. Brandt, but though there are many 
taking pages in these MSS. good taste commands 
the admission that there might be more. The 
book is supposed to be the history of a barrister, 
combined with magazine papers written by that 
legal gentleman (for a barrister in a book is always 


| a literary man), but the illusion is thoroughly 





damaged by stating that the hero left England for 
Australia a bankrupt, after attempting to defraud 
the honourable benchers of the Temple : 

“The authorities of the Temple stopped Frank on his 
stairs one evening as he was attempting to carry off what 
he urged was his own property. One slight circumstance 
was certainly hinted at, namely, that at this very time, a 
cart, chartered by him from the nearest greengrocer’s shop 
at eighteen-pence an hour, was waiting in Middle Temple 
Lane, half full of his effects, and, with the book he was 
also taking, the whole of the plate which he possessed, 
consisting of half a dozen silver forks, as many spoons of 
the same metal, and a pewter pot won in a ‘ scratch’ boat 
race at Oxford. I may perhaps add, that the most valu- 
able portion of his not very valuable furniture had already 
been cleverly removed from his chambers, and he got 
clear off with the forks, spoons, and tankard.”” 

Consequently the associations with the work 
must be painful, and some disgust is created 
when we read that Frank’s misfortunes are thus 
accounted for : 

*“T have now finished my task, for I have brought my 
hero up to the period, or nearly so, of his embarkation 
for Australia. What else was there for him todo? During 
the last two years his business had fallen off, partly from 
the fact that he had in the depth of his sorrow and anxiety 
for poor Ellen neglected it, partly because from alterations 
in the law itself, arising out of the clamour for what is 
cheap and bad, which has lately prevailed, the amount of 
business in the law courts had actually decreased. At 
the assizes and sessions so many men having local 
influence had lately joined, that, taking as they did on 
each circuit, and at each session, some one, some two, 
some three, and some four briefs apiece, but never enough 
to be of permanent advantage to them, what remained for 
those who had borne all the heat and toil of ten or twelve 
years’ struggling for work was now scarcely worth 
having.” 

The ‘‘ Ellen” referred to is a wife of Frank’s— 
his marriage is a most unnatural episode, and 
obviously pushed in. Those chapters referring to 
Frank’s school life are the best in the book, and 
are sufficiently lively : 

“*No—every boy there was a brute, and if not one at 
first, he soon became one. The next ordeal to be gone 
through was of an extremely simple, and, from its very 
simplicity, charming nature. The patient was taken 
between the hours of nine and ten, the time which inter- 
vened between ‘ before and after breakfast school,’ into 
the large hall, which has been previously described, his 
braces were taken off, his trousers loosened, he was 
ordered to stand erect, a shovel full of red-hot coals were 
put down inside the waistband, and he was made to dance 
and jump about, until they came out either at the feet of 
those integuments, or, which was more frequently the 
case, through holes which they burnt for their own 
passage higher up.” 

Here is a school anecdote sufficiently strong : 

““*Top boots? God bless me, sir! top boots? I am 
not aware that Sophocles, Thucydides, Homer, Virgil, or 
even any of the most advanced philosophers of old ever 
wore, or advocated the use of top boots. Go, sir, and 
take them off.’ 

“** Well, sir,’ was Frank’s answer, ‘ I never heard that 
any of the gentlemen to whom you allude wore shoes or 
trowsers, and if I were to adopt their style of dress, I fear 
I should be a good deal stared at in church.’ ”” 

Frank goes to college, and alternately to 
chambers. Here is a ‘‘ remark” on his life as a 
Templar : 

“« His pipe!’ I hear a fair reader explain in a tone of 
intense disgust. Yes, ‘his pipe,’ I emphatically repeat. 
Much as it may shock your delicate nerves to hear such 
dreadful sentiments, and say what you will against the 
theory now developed, no man ever yet made a worse 
husband because he was fond of his pipe. A true smoker, 
for I do not designate every man who draws foul vapours 
from the tube of a filthy brule gueule a smoker, loves his 
pipe and his cup of tea or coffee, far better than he does 
the theatre, the casino, the billiard room, or any of the 
scenes of dissipation to which night by night the youth 
of England repair. Depend upon it a man had better far 
be smoking than engaged in the elegant pursuits which 
serve to wile away the time of the aristocratic and gentle- 
manly individual, who because he fairly faints at the 
odour of tobacco, is looked upon as ‘a dear,’ ‘a darling,’ 
and ‘a duck’ by the class of delicate sentimental young 
ladies, to which you do not, I feel sure, belong. But it 
will be urged, ‘Why should a man do either? Why 
should he smoke or be vicious?’ My answer is amply. 
‘T really do not know,’ but this I do know, that if he t 
worth a farthing, one or other of these two things he will 
do: either he will occupy his spare time indoors with his 
book and perchance his pipe, or out of doors with some- 
thing worse.”’ 
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But we grieve to bring a charge of literary 
robbery against Mr. Brandt, who has absolutely 
stolen from ‘‘ Paul de Kock.” We pray our 
readers not to start. Barely a week passes with- 


out an English ‘‘crib” from dirty, hearty, 
sentimental Paul de Kock. In the present 
instance Mr. Brandt calls his paper ‘‘ Kate 


Crosby’s Polka Party,” an article ‘‘ accepted by 
the Editor of the Rookwood Magazine, but never 
paid for” (Rookwood, by the bye, does not 
mean ‘‘ Blackwood” but is a clever adaptation 
of a nan. to a supposed magazine). ‘‘ Kate 
Crosby’s Party” is a tame translation of ‘‘ Ui Bal 
de Grisettes,” and there is not the slightest admis- 
sion of the translation ; nay, so ungrateful is Mr. 
Brandt, that he takes high moral ground and 
abuses that unfortunate Alexandre Dumas junior : 

“Tt is no part of my scheme to describe the different 
stages of that frightful disease with which Frank was 
soon assured by one of the best surgeons in London that 
his wife was stricken. I leave this branch of composition 
to the writers of such works as ‘ La Dame aux Camelias,’ 
and I care not how many of the admirers of the Traviata 
see this little volume.” 

This is too bad. To take French help of a man 
and then disclaim the connection is mean. And 
it is just possible there are several tales in the 
book equally new with ‘ Kate Crosby's Polka 
Party.” 

Walks, Talks, Travels, and Exploits of Two 


Schoolboys. By the Rev. J. C. Atkinson. 
(Routledge.) The publication of a boys’ book 


is always interesting, knowing, as we must, how 
much of the national character at present depends 
upon its literature. ‘Robinson Crusoe” may 
have had infinitely more to do in fostering the 
natural love of the English bey for the sea than 
we may be inclined to believe, and as even 
‘*Robinson Crusoe” cannot be perpetually read, 
a successor to that emperor of boy’s books ‘has 
been attempted many a time. Captain Mayne 
Reid has partially, certainly not wholly, suc- 
ceeded. And we doubt whether the Rev. J. C. 
Atkinson will achieve much success. As a sample 
take the following : 

**«T am sure you must be Mr. Spencer.’ 

“‘Tcouldn’t help smiling, and replied, ‘Why, what 
makes you think so?’ 

***Oh! because they told me——’ 

** « They told you,’ interrupted I; ‘who told you?’ 


** «Why in a letter I got from home yesterday morning, | 


they said I was to look for a gentleman that wanted 
shaving, and I am sure you want it, sir. And besides, I 
think——’ 

“But here he paused, looking up into my face witha 
twinkle in his eye. 

“© Well,’ I said, after a moment or two waiting for him 
to go on, ‘and what do you think besides ?” 

“* * Why, that you look like a “brick,” and papa always 
says you are a brick and no mistake.’ ” 

Again, is the following natural ? 

** As we walked on, after leaving the station, plenty of 
information was given me as to school politics, an 


parties, and progress. I soon knew that Gibson was first 
boy, and that Donaldson, who as second boy had pushed 












him hard, had been unlucky enough, in an unthinking | 


moment, to construe faminis bobus in his ‘ Tacitus’ by 
‘female bulls,’ and was nicknamed accordingly on the 
instant, of course.” 


Nor is the chapter ‘ At Hareborough,” in 
which too much blood is shed, to be compared 
for a moment with the ‘ hunting” in ‘‘ Robinson 
Crusoe,” which is always tempered by a fine 
rough natural religion and respect for God’s 
works : 

~ ‘Now Bob,’ said he, putting the little gun into my 
hand, ‘it is your turn; don’t be in a hurry—take a steady 
aim at its head and neck, and let go any time.’ 

“IT did as I was bid, and just fancy how pleased I was 
as the old goose turned right over when! shot, and kicked 
his legs out of water for an instant or two. Next, after 
picking these up, we had to go and fetch the two that had 
fallen together a little after the rest. One of these was 
dead; the other had swum out along way. We soon had 
the dead one, and were after the living chap. Ned quieted 
him with a charge from the double. 

“Then said Mr. Spencer, ‘ Now for the other two. 
Where are they, Tim ?’ 

““We had been twisting and turning all ways for the 
last ten minutes, and I didn’t know the least where our 
head was, or our tail either; but Tim seemed to know by 
instinct, for he said in a moment, 

“**There’s one hereaway, and the other out more to the 
west.’ 

“* So we worked up in time, and without much difficulty 
found both. Ten geese to pay for one discharge of the big 
gun; pretty well, eh, Jack? We were now ready to start 
off on another hunt. Every now and then we heard geese 
at a distance, making something such a noise, as they 





flew, as a pack of hounds in full cry. Iwas watching a 
small string of ’em, which were flying along some way 
off us, when I heard Mr. Spencer say sharply, but not 
shouting, to Ned, 

** *T,ook out! here come seven ducks. Keep your head 
still, and it may be they’ll come within shot of us. Keep 
her steady, Tom,’ 


**¢ Ay, ay, sir,’ he replied. 

“Sure enough they did come within shot, and close 
enough for Mr. Spencer to work bothbarrels of his double 
upon them, bringing down one with each. Ned took his 
opportunity, as the remaining ones rather doubled on one 
another in their fright, and floored two more. I shot one 
of these in the water, after missing it twice in consequence 
of its diving so quick. We were scarcely ready for work 
again, when Tom Ling pointed out a lot of birds on the 
water, no distance off hardly.” 

The book is very well got up. 
The Sense Denied and Lost. 
M.D. 
the Blind School, St. George’s Fields. (Longman 
& Co.) This is one of that rather numerous class 
of books of which it is impossible to say much, 
and somewhat difficult to say anything at all. 
The only distinct point of interest connected with 
it is contained in the fact that its author was, for 
the last eight years of his life, deprived of sight, 
and that the work was written during that period. 
We gather from Dr. 
the main object of his book is to call attention to 
the pitiable condition of the adolescent and adult 
blind, for whom, though their numbers are many 
times greater than those of the born blind, com- 
paratively little has been effected by way of 
compensation for the lost sense. It is scarcely 
possible to say that this object is in any degree 
carried out. The position advanced by Dr. Bull 
is doubtless true ; for his book affords the most 
conclusive evidence of its truth. Though under- 
taken with the express view of doing for the 


By Thomas Bull, 


Edited by Rev. B. G. Johns, Chaplain of | 


3ull’s own statement, that | 





{ 





adolescent and adult blind what has hitherto been | 


done principally, if not exclusively, for the born 


former classes is confined to a mere statement of 
their existence, the book being confined as strictly 
as any of its predecessors to the consideration of 


the last division only—in which, we must observe | 


parenthetically, are included all those who became 
blind before the age of eight years. It is probably 
inevitable that such should be the case. All that 
can be said on the subject of blindness, beyond mere 
vague expressions of sympathetic pity, must resolve 
itself into considerations respecting the amount 
to which the remaining senses can be educated to 
supply the place of that which is lost ; and it is, 
generally speaking, only in the case of the born 
blind that this object can be effected in any con- 
siderable degree. Those who are unacquainted 
wit the almost incredible success which has at- 
tended the efforts of benevolent men in this direc- 
tion, cannot fail to be interested in the numerous 


1 | eases cited by Dr. Bull; which, though none of 


them new, are certainly amongst the most striking 
that could possibly be adduced. The well-known 
instances of Edward Meyster and Laura Bridge- 
man are especially interesting, since they afford 
some glimpses of the methods by which a boy, 
perfectly destitute of both sight and hearing, was 
taught, not only to read, but actually to speak, 
and a girl, who was literally deprived of every 
sense save that of touch, was enabled to make 
that faculty perform to a marvellous degree the 
functions of those which were wanting. Dr. Bull 
devotes a special chapter to an examination of the 
merits of the different embossed alphabets which 
have from time to time been devised for the in- 
struction of the blind ; and gives a very decided 
preference to that of Mr. Moon, in which the 
letters are represented by arbitrary symbols, whose 
selection is regulated solely by the consideration 
of simplicity of form. On this point he is 
directly at issue with his editor, Mr. Johns, 
who expresses himself in favour of the Roman 
character ; and whose opinion, from his position 
and experience, is naturally entitled to consider- 
able deference. In the present instance, how- 
ever, the balance of evidence seems to be on Dr. 
Bull’s side ; for the cases which he cites appear to 
prove conclusively the position which he takes 
up, that the forms of the Roman letters are, 
generaily speaking, too complicated to be readily 
distinguished by the fingers of the adult blind, 





a 
while Mr. Johns’ assertions only establish the 
fact that it is far from impossible to teach youn, 
children to read by this method. The importance 
of conducting the education of the blind on q 
uniform system is so great and manifest, that jt 
would be well if the question were fairly dis. 
cussed by all who have any experience on this 
point, with a view to the final selection, for unj- 
versal and exclusive adoption, of the system which 
is judged to be best adapted to the fulfilment of 
the purpose for which it is designed. 

An Illustrated Index of British Shells, with 
Coloured Figures of all the Species. By G, B, 
Sowerby, F.L.S. | (Simpkin, Marshall, & (o,) 
There can be no doubt as to the utility of this 
work. The need of a volume containing within 
small compass, and at a small price, all the 
species of British shells is so obvious that we 
only wonder that it has not been supplied 
before. The difficulty has probably been the 
great expense involved in the production of 
so large a number of figures. Mr. Sowerby has 
overcome that difficulty, and has presented us 
with a cheap but truly excellent and beautiful 
book. One of its recommendations is the com. 
pactness of its arrangement, and the consequent 
facility of reference ; and we admire the manner 
in which similar species are placed in juxta- 
position for the purpose of comparison. The 
author has not given full descriptions of the 
shells. Artist-like he seems to have trusted to 
the eye for the appreciation of characters ; but 


| the few words occasionally thrown in to mark dis- 


tinction between proximate species are generally 
to the point, and, together with the figures, leave 
no difficulty as to identification. We can fairly 
recommend this work to the attention of British 
naturalists. A list of those now living species 


; : eset | that occur, also fossil in Britain, is given by M. 
blind, the only notice which it takes of the two | ; . Brae : 


Sowerby for the use of geologists. 

The Pilgrin’s Progress in Arabic. Tuto how 
many languages has the ‘‘ Pilgrim’s Progress” 
been translated 2? How various and wonderful are 
the successes it has achieved. We have now before 
us some very trustworthy evidence of the popu- 
larity of the wondrous work in Arabic, given by 
Antonius Ameuny, of Syria: he says, 

“ The book has now become a classical one. It1s read 
in all the American schools throughout Syria. Copies of 
it have gone into Arabia, Mesopotamia, India, Egypt, 
and the Coast of Barbary. 

“The book being full of figurative language, and 
allegorical expressions, has had a great hold on the mind 
of the simple people in the East. f 

“T was spending, not many years ago, a short time at 
Hasbaya, a town in Anti-Lebanon, several thousand feet 
higher than the level of the sea. I took a ride one fine 
afternoon to the top of the hills that overlook the town 
and country. As I wandered amongst the vineyards, 
admiring the beauty of the bold and majestic seenery, 
the ‘ Watchman’ came down, and asked me to g0 up 
and sit with him in his bower; adding, that the view from 
it was the best in the neighbourhood. 

“As I sat admiring the scenery that was before 
me, I looked round me and saw some Arabic books, 
one of which was well used. I took it up; it was 
the ‘Pilgrim’s Progress.’ ‘You may well ask,’ said 
Nicola to me, ‘why this book is well used, more so than 
the others. You know that on becoming a Protestant 
what persecution I endured—how often I was hunted 
down, like a wild beast—how my wife deserted me for 
her father’s house—how my two daughters were taken 
to my brother’s home, to prevent their being contaml- 
nated by my priuciples. Well, this book was a comfort 
to me during my troubles. The man who wrote it seemed 
to have had just such a person as I am before him. Then, 
in my solitude, nothing is more cheering than to read it 
early at morn and late at night. Such a book was never 
made for you men, who live in cities—who are ambitious, 
rich, and luxurious; but J who live in this tree, for three 
months in the year—I see the sun rise in majesty 10 the 
morning, and go down in power in the evening ; J see the 
moon appear in glory, and set in splendour—with — 
Lebanon for my habitation—and Lebanon, Hermon, ane 
Iulan round about me: while the Jordan, taking 1S 
source at my feet, winds its way into the lakes of Huleib, 
Tiberias, and Lot, till they all vanish in the distance. I 
have need of such a book—I can understand it!’ 

‘Poor Nicola asked me, two years after, to go and see 
him at home. There were his wife, and two daughters, 
He said, ‘You know my daughters can now read ; anc 
they often read the “ Pilgrim’s Progress.’’’ ; 

“T called frequently at the cell of an old. monk ik 
Beirut, to pass an hour in disputation and friendly t@ 
—and often saw him read the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress. 
am still of opinion,’ he would say to me, ‘that it is better 
not to marry. See what trouble this man had with his 
wife and family. Iam alone—J have no trouble, because 
I have neither wife nor children—I read this book during 
the long winter evenings, and feel quite delighted to 
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think that your Protestant friends have at least one good most complete we have seen of its kind. The Fouquet, Pellisson was closely associated, and 


pook to offer us. I really think that our friends the 
Roman Catholic priests are wrong ; for, in forbidding 

eir people in this country to read Protestant books, 
they should have made an exception of the ‘‘ Pilgrim’s 


88. 

MT have seen another man day and night turn over the 

Jeaves of this book. I had given him the first translation 

when itwas first printed. I brought him the new edition 

gs soon as it came out. TI é i 

his old partner in life, during the long winter nights; 
d when I returned late from some evening party, I 


I saw this old man read it to | 


found him with the book in his lap, reading (and smoking | 


atthe same time), waiting for me. ‘I could sit up,’ he 
would say, ‘the whole night, reading it. I know the 
Arabic of the old edition is not so good as the new one; 
ithas many defects, but I like it as an o/d friend. I like 
the new one fora change. This world is so full of wicked- 
ness—we live in sin, and the very breath we draw is so 
uted with evil, that it is well we can, at home and 
alone, commune with the spirits of good men who have 
departed in peace.’ This man was my own father. 





MONTHLY CAUSERIES ON FRENCH 


LITERATURE. 


Wuicu of our readers has not at least heard of | 


the gamin de Paris, that imp of mischief who 
spends his life in setting the laws at defiance, 
violating all the rules of propriety, and putting 
to the worst possible use a keen intellect, a ready 
wit, and an uncommon amount of courage ? The 
gamin de Paris is one of the great dramatis 
persone of European civilisation ; he stands out 
in bold relief from the canvas of modern history, 
and appears like an essential element in the annals 
ofthe world. But there exists a beaw idéal of the 
gamin, just as truly as we find in Jack Falstaff 
the prototype of the bragging coward, and in Tar- 
tuffe the grand exemplar of hypocrisy. 
Villon is the man; and he possesses that clear 
advantage over the two individuals we have just 
named, that he was no mere creation of the brain. 
Helived, and moved, and played his part in this 
busy world, and has left behind him a reputation 
which shall endure as long as French literature 
itself. 

The refinements of modern society have spoilt 
the gamin de Paris ; he has perhaps gained much 
in sharpness, but his simplicity is quite gone, and 
he has likewise lost that true poetic feeling which 
formed so remarkable a feature in the character of 
Villon : 

Dictes moy ov, n’en quel pays 

Est Flora, la belle Romaine, 

Archipiada, ne Thais, 

Qui ful sa cousine germaine ; 

Echo parlant, quand bruyt on maine 

Dessus riviere ou sus estan, 

Qui beauté ait trop plus qwhumaine?.. 

Mais ow sont les neiges d’antan? 
_ Who wrote that exquisite stanza? Who spoke 
in such a melancholy strain of the frailty of human 
things? Was it a sentimental dreamer, spending 
his life far from the society of his fellows and con- 
sorting with the shadows of the dead? No; 
Frangois Villon was a thorough Parisian scamp, 
giving the right hand of fellowship to pickpockets 
and drunken revellers ; nay, if historians are 
correct, only the direct interference of Louis XI. 
saved him from the gallows. 
motes, cle andi 

, M. J » Campaux* has aimed, 

of course, merely at the literary part of the sub- 
fect, but the details he gives respecting university 
life during the fifteenth century are extremely 
interesting, and account to a certain extent for 
the irregularities which brought our hero within 
‘ninch of Montfaucon. What could be expected 


ated by Jacobus de Vitriaco in the following pas- 
sage: “In wna autem et eadem domo schol. erant 
superius, prostibula inferius. 


| and simplicity. 
| amongst that school of writers ; 


author begins by stating what has already been 
done towards elucidating the biography of that 
poet ; he examines the editions and commentaries 
published by the Abbé Sallier, Prompsault, and 
others; he takes great pains to explain and 
defend the celebrated couplet of Boileau : 
Villon fut le premier, dans ces siécles grossiers, 
Débrouiller Vart confus de nos vieux romanciers. 

Villon’s transcendent merit appears still more 
conspicuously if we stop for a moment to consider 
with M. Campaux the state of French literature 
when he began to indite his Petit Testament. The 
field was pre-occupied by a variety of writers 
who, with the best possible intentions, were deal- 
ing the death-blow at genuine poetry. Le Débat 
du Reveil Matin, La Belle Dame sans Mercy, Le 
Débat de Deux Fortunés Camour—such are the 
titles of a few popular works where the most 
complicated allegorical subtleties, clothed in high- 
flown language, occupied the place of originality 
Alain Chartier is the best known 
and although 
some passages from his ‘‘ Livre des Quatre Dames” 
deserve to be remembered on account of their 
generous and hearty eloquence, yet, as a whole, 
his influence was quite the reverse cf beneficial to 


| his contemporaries. M. Campaux judges also very 


severely Charles d'Orléans, whose ‘‘ fadewrs” and 
‘* abstractions ridicules”’ he legitimately condemns. 
The great quality of Villon consists in the fact 


| that he shook off the trammels of allegory and | 


scholastic quibbling, to make poetry talk the lan- 


Frangois | guage of the heart ; he appeals to the feelings of 


man ; his characters are not the pale, lifeless ab- 


| stractions which walk about the Romaunt of the 





magestri legebant, in inferior meretrices officia tur- | 


Piludinis exercebant. — Ex 
pred 8¢ et cum lenonibus litigabant ; ex alia parte 
gee et contentiose agentes clerici proclama- 
on in his Grand and Petit Testaments the 
ge account of the dissipations through which 
aed headlong, we can only wonder that 

€r such circumstances he contrived to remain 
4 true poet. 

M. Campaux’s work on Villon is one of the 


: —y 
Frangois Villon, sa Vie et ses (Euvres 
Campaux, Docteur és Lettres. 8vo. 





; par Antoine 
(Paris: Durand.) 


una parte meretrices | 





Rose ; instead of bringing us into contact with 
Dangier, Malebouche, Bel-espoir, and Soussy, he 
celebrates the fair (and frail) demoiselles who dwelt 
in the neighbourhood of the Place Maubert, and 
who had the merit, at least, of being real, although 
their reality, we grant, was not of a very elevated 
description. M. Campaux, after describing, so to 
say, the circumstances amidst which Villon lived, 
proceeds to give the analysis of his works. The 
“* Testaments” are remarkable, not only for their 
literary merit, but likewise as biographical and 
historical documents. They gave rise to a host 
of imitators who, with more or less success, 
adapted to compositions sometimes exceedingly 
dull and commonplace the style rendered so popu- 
lar by the elegant author of ‘‘ Za ballade des 
Dames du temps jadis.” An entire chapter is 
devoted to a consideration of these plagiarisms, 
and the volume winds up with an interesting 
bibliographical disquisition, embodying all that 
is known respecting the manuscripts, editions, 
and memoirs of Villon. 

From the roystering student of the Paris uni- 
versity to so grave a personage as the academician 
Pellisson + the transition is rather abrupt ; but 
we make it without any apology. The order in 
which books appear on our study table has not 
been regulated by the law of logic, and contrasts 
here are of no consequence. ‘‘ Aw nom de Pellis- 
son,” says M. Marcou, in his preface, ‘‘ne se rat- 
tache aucune de ces grandes pensées, de ces créations 
originales qui révélent le génie, qui invoquent la 
méditation chez les contemporains et chez la postérité, 
source inépuisable @ études morales, philosophiques 
ou littéraires, vastes monuments o& les générations 


f | entrent les wnes apres les autres pour en rapporter 
tom students exposed to the temptations enumer- | 


quelque nowvelle richesse.” In a word, Pellisson 
was not a great man; but if the biography of 


| great men alone were written, what scanty libraries 
In parte superiori | 


we should have! Below the original writers who 
shed such lustre upon the siécles de Louis XIV., 
history has preserved the names of a host of Jitté- 
rateurs, remarkable merely from the purity of their 


5 n | style and a kind of flowery everyday eloquence, 
Villon did not stand the test ; and, when | 


sometimes akin to turgidity, such as that of the 
once celebrated Balzac. To this family of authors 
Pellisson belonged. Then, besides the academician, 





the homme de lettres, we must consider the man, the | 


politician, the controversialist ; with the revocation 
of the edict of Nantes, and the disgrace of Nicolas 





+ Pellisson: Etude sur sa Vie et ses (Kuvres; suivie 
d’une correspondance inédite du méme, Par F, L. Mar- 
cou. 8vo. (Paris: Durand.) 
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therefore the history of his life, if properly known, 
illustrates some of the leading events in the reign 
of Louis XLY. 

The early career of Pellisson, his intercourse 
with Mademoiselle de Scudéry and the Précieuses, 
have been excellently related by M. Marcou, and 
afforded a ready opportunity of describing what 
was the state of French literature during the first 
half of the seventeenth century. We must, how- 
ever, hasten on for want of space, and notice 
merely that most important period in the life of 
Pellisson, namely, his connection with Fouquet, 
and the trial which was the consequence. The 
real cause of the swrintendant’s disgrace is now 
well known : his riches, his power, his ambition, 
had excited the jealousy of a suspicious monarch, 
and the assiduity with which he courted the then 
reigning favourite, Mademoiselle de La Valliére, 
was the climax which brought on the catastrophe. 
The pretext adduced by the commissioners ap- 
pointed to try the unfortunate Fouquet was 
bribery and corruption, and with so powerful a 
charge acquittal was out of the question. ‘ Si 
Fouquet était absous,” says M. Marcou, ‘son ab- 
solution condamnait le vice Cun systéme qui tolérait 
ct nécessitait ses déprédations, et la royauté devenait 
solidaire du régime et de ses conséquences : voila ce 
que ne pouvait pas admettre Louis XIV. ; il fallait 
done que Fouquet fat condamné ; pour étre con- 
damné, qwil fut livré a des juges, et que la justice 
rigoureuse prit la place de Véquité.” Secretary to 
the surintendant, knowing therefore all the tran- 
sactions, either justifiable or otherwise, that had 
been done under his authority, Pellisson could 
not escape; his evidence would have been too 
dangerous against the government; and the 
secrets he was master of, if known abroad, were 
of a nature to compromise the highest personages 
in the kingdom. However, whilst Fouquet had 
to undergo a severe and life-long punishment, his 
faithful amanuensis, after four years’ imprison- 
ment, left the Bastille, and returned to his 
literary labours. 

Pellisson’s abjuration (for he was a Protestant 
by birth) is another event which has been variously 
appreciated by critics. It would be difficult to 
decide whether his renunciation of Protestantism 
was very sincere, or whether it originated merely 
with a desire to get on in the world. At all 
events, the king’s favour followed close after he 
had taken orders ; preferments were heaped upon 
him; he became maitre des requétes, court his- 
toriographer, and director of what was called the 
“fund of conversions,” that is to say, he had to 

ortion out amongst the several dioceses of the 
Sinaihies the money reserved for the price of 
apostasy. This last duty is one, we fancy, which 
no upright man would have cared to fulfil. 

On the whole, M. Marcou’s ‘ Biography of 
Pellisson” will be generally acknowledged a very 
instructive and entertaining volume ; it must have 
cost the author much arduous research, and the 
only fault we find with it is that the view given us 
of the hero’s character is too uniformly laudatory. 
The appendix comprises fifteen letters of Pellisson, 
hitherto unpublished, and some few scraps from 
that queen of the Précieuses, the illustrious 
Sappho, as she was called euphuistically, or in. 
plain terms, Mademoiselle de Scudéry. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


HAVING already devoted considerable space to 
the question of Social Science, it is needless to 
publish a formal report of the meeting of the 
Association at Bradford. But we find it im- 
perative to chronicle the tremendous recep- 
tion which Lord Brougham has received. At 
Bradford this might have been expected, 
but the enthusiasm spread to Sheffield, his 
lordship’s reception at this place being thus 
xecorded by a northern paper : 


** His reception fully realised the most sanguine antici- 
pations, for in every part of his journey, during the whole 
of the day, from his first arrival on the platform in the 
morning to leaving at night was one continued ovation. 
To welcome his lordship’s arrival in the morning, by the 
train from Bradford at 11°20, where he has been conspicu- 
ously figuring at the meeting of the Social Science Asso- 
ciation, there was assembled in the station yard a con- 
course of spectators numbering thousands, and along the 
road to the town the way was lined by hundreds more. 
On arriving opposite the Angel Hotel the carriage was 
brought to a stop, and as the crowd was every moment 
increasing, his lordship took occasion to address them, 
standing in the body of the hall. The assembly ulti- 
mately gave three hearty cheers, and the carriage was 
driven forward.” 


The ‘Social Science” proceedings, however, 
have not given entire satisfaction. A ‘special 
correspondent” says : 


“T greatly doubt whether the Association, or, rather, 
the little clique by which it is really worked, deserves the 
support it has received. The pretentious title of Social 
Science Association contrasts somewhat absurdly with the 
utterly unscientific—I may almost say, absolutely anti- 
scientific—character of the great majority of the papers. 
If the society denominated itself the Association for 
the Promotion of Social Progress, or Social Improve- 
ment, the name would be much more in accordance with 
its real character. It is true that the council reserve a 
right to reject papers which may be regarded as unsuit- 
able; but I greatly doubt whether they ever exercise a 
right which certainly might be enforced with great ad- 
vantage. I question whether any other literary or scien- 
tific society in the kingdom would admit papers of so 
inferior a description as many which are freely admitted 
here. And yet there is sucha plethora of papers that 
there is no time for their sufficent discussion, and the con- 
sequence is that three or four papers are read successively ; 
then a confused discussion takes place on the miscel- 
laneous assemblage of subjects which has been brought 
before the section in the papers. If this evil is not cor- 
rected, the Association, instead of promoting social 
science, will bring it into discredit, and encourage the 
already prevalent idea of its visionary nature.’’ 


Of Lord Brougham’s speech the Manchester 
Examiner speaks in the following terms : 


“Lord Brougham’s two hours’ speech at Bradford, de 
omnibus rebus et quibusdam aliis, from its very nature defies 
satisfactory criticism. Itcrushesus by its immense bulk. 
It bewilders and stupifies the reader, not, certainly, by 
the depth of its views or the vigour of its demonstrations, 
but by the sheer physical force of number and variety. 
It reads like a volume of skeleton sermons, with the texts 


and introduction abstracted, and made to run on like a 
single treatise from beginning toend. Thereis no logical 
coherence either between one subject and another, or in 
the treatment of each subject singly. The two dozen and 
odd topics are made so many ‘heads,’ on each of which, 
in passing, we listen to the pleasant discourse of a talk- 
ative, well-read, and§benevolently-disposed man.”” 


M. Axsovt, having been personally attacked by 
the Bishop of Orleans, on account of ‘* La Ques- 
tion Romaine,” has answered in a printed letter, 
the energy of which is shown in the opening lines : 

“ Monseigneur,—I am living with my mother in a re- 
tired cottage in the department of the Bas Rhin. No 
scandalous journals penetrate into our retreat. Conse- 
quently I do not see the Figaro or the Univers, or the 
political mandements of the bishops. But an inhabitant of 
Saverne who takes an interest in me and does not like to 
see me insulted, yesterday sent be a copy of your pam- 
| phlet.” 


The letter is too long to reprint ; the following 
are some of the most trenchant lines : 


“In former days a mandate was a little episcopal 
gazette, treating of eggs, butter, and cheese, and other 
comestibles lawful to be eaten in Lent. You have trans- 
formed the mandate into a political journal, and you 
evade the stamp duty and the caution money to which 
ordinary journa!s are subjected. Perhaps you would have 
done better to have spoken in more courteous terms of a 
literary man and a gentleman. For only to suppose such 
a misfortune as that fifteen or twenty years hence you 
should find me on the next bench to you in the French 
Academy, you would be forced either to leave your seat 
or to admit that you had gone a little too far. But re- 
ligious polemics have their peculiar customs. The instru- 
ments of torture which religion no longer dares to use, in 
— it imports, as far as practicable, into its language, 

he sacred fire of the inquisition now burns only in the 
eloquence of men. According to law, I might, monseig- 
neur, require you to insert this, my answer, in your next 
number—I mean your next mandate. But I will not be 
too exacting ; Iam satisfied with being in theright. I 
respectfully kiss your pastoral ring, and humbly bow, 
monseigneur, to the sacred character with which you are 
invested, “ Epamunp Axpovt.”’ 

One of the most beautiful books in preparation 
for the coming season is Mr. Tennyson’s Poem of 
‘*The Princess ;” an Edition of which, profusely 
illustrated by Maclise, will be published in 
November by Messrs. E, Moxon & Co., 44, Dover 
Street. 





DEATH OF MR. ROBERT STEPHENSON. 

Wirt more than the usual regret that follows 
the departure of an eminent man, we have to 
announce the death of Robert Stephenson, who 
has quickly followed Brunel to the grave. Robert 
Stephenson died on Wednesday last, about noon, 
after a short illness, at his residence, 34, Gloucester 
Square, in the fifty-sixth year of his age. Froma 
biographical memoir of him in the ‘English 
Cyclopedia,” we learn that Mr. Stephenson was 
born at Willington, Northumberland, on the 16th 
of December, 1803. His father, who had felt the 
want of an early education, resolved that his son 
should not suffer from the same cause, and accord- 
ingly, though at the time he could ill afford it, 
sent him to a school at Long Benton, and in 1814 
placed him with Mr. Bruce at Newcastle. Robert 
soon displayed a decided inciination for mechanics 
and science. His assiduity attracted the attention 
of the Rev. Wm. Turner, one of the secretaries to 
the institution, who assisted him in his studies, and 
was also of much service to his father, with whom 
he soon afterwards became acquainted. Under 
Mr. Bruce, Robert acquired the rudiments of a 
sound practical education, and under his father’s 
direction was always ready to turn his acquirements 
toaccount. There still exists in the wall over the 
door of the cottage of Killingworth a sun-dial of 
their joint production, of which the father was 
always proud. In 1818 Robert was taken from 
school and apprenticed to Mr. Nicholas Wood as 
a coal-viewer, acting as under-viewer, and making 
himself thoroughly acquainted with the machinery 
and processes of coal-mining. In 1820, however, 
his father being now somewhat richer, he was 
sent to Edinburgh University for a single session, 
where he attended the lectures of Dr. Hope on 
chemistry ; those of Sir John Leslie on natural 
philosophy ; and those of Professor Jamieson on 
geology and mineralogy. He returned home in 
the summer of 1821, having gained a mathe- 
matical prize, and acquired the most important 
knowledge of how best to proceed in his self- 
education. In 1822 he was apprenticed to his 





father, who had then commenced his locomotive 





—— ——— ————__. 
manufactory at Newcastle, but after two yeary 
strict attention to the business, finding his health 
failing, he accepted, in 1824, a commission to ex. 
amine the gold and silver mines of South Amerie: 
whence he was recalled by his father when the 
Liverpool and Manchester Railway was jn ppp. 
gress, and he reached home in December, 1897, 

His engagements on different lines of railways 
afterwards became very numerous, but he was 
more remarkable for the magnificent conceptions 
and the vastness of some of his successfully-exe. 
cuted projects, such as the High-level Bridge over 
the Tyne at Newcastle, the Viaduct (supposed to 
be the largest in the world) over the Tweed valley 
at Berwick, and the Britannia Tubular Bridge over 
the Menai Straits—a form of bridge of which ther 
had been previously no example, and to which, 
considering its length and the enormous weight it 
would have to sustain, the objections and diff. 
culties seemed almost insuperable. 

Mr. Stephenson was also employed in the con- 
struction of many foreign railways. It is not 
long since he completed the railway between 
Alexandria and Cairo, a distance of 140 miles, Qn 
the line there are two tubular bridges—one oyer 
the Damietta branch of the Nile, and the other 
over the large canal near Besket-al-Saba. The 
peculiarity of the structure is that the trains m 
on the outside upon the top of the tube, instead 
of inside, as in the case of the Britannia Bridge, 
He was lately constructing an immense bridge 
across the Nile at Kaftfre Azzayat, to replace the 
present steam ferry, which is found to interfere too 
much with the rapid transit of passengers, 

In addition to his railway labours, Mr. Stephen 
son took a general interest in public affairs and in 
scientific investigations. In 1847, he was returned 
as Member of Parliament, in the Conservative in- 
terest, for Whitby, in Yorkshire, for, which place 
he continued to sit until his death. He acted with 
great liberality to the Newcastle Literary and Philo 
sophical Society, paying off in 1855 a debt amount 
ing to 3,100/., in gratitude, as he expressed it, for 
the benefits he derived in early life from that esta- 
blishment, and to enable it to be as practically use- 
fulto other young men. He most liberally placed 
at the disposal of Mr. Piazzi Smyth his yacht and 
crew to facilitate the interesting investigations w- 
dertaken by that gentleman at the Island of Tene- 
riffe, and very valuable results have been obtained. 
He was an honorary but active member of the 
London Sanitary and Sewerage Commissions; a 
Fellow of the Royal Society, a member of the In- 
stitution of Civil Engineers since 1830, of which 
institution he was member of council during the 
years 1845 to 1847, vice-president during those 
from 1848 to 1855, and president during the years 
1856 and 1857. He received a gold medal of 
honour from the French Exposition d’ Industrie of 
1855, and is said to have declined an offer of 
knighthood in Great Britain. He was also the 
author of a work ‘On the Locomotive Steam 
Engine,” and another ‘‘On the Atmospheric 
Railway System,” published in 4to. by Weale. 

We cannot conclude this notice without an 
earnest eulogy upon Robert Stephenson for his 
charity, hospitality, and genial manliness. 








FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


Paris, October 12th. 
OnE of the most amusing of robber stories that 
I have ever heard is just now going the round ol 
the railroads and country houses where “anybody 
is to be met, for I cannot say of the salons here, 
since there is no one in them ; if you want to meet 
people, you must go hors barriéres to Auteuil, St. 
Germain, Versailles, or Enghien, if you cannot g? 
further into the provinces where your friends are 
enjoying the pleasures of da chasse (or range 
they are doing so). Well, the story is this, au 
I really believe the whole of it is true. The man 
it is related to have occurred to is well known 
here. : 
Monsieur de St. V. left his chateau last week 
to come up to Paris, but no railroad bein yet 
finished between his residence and the next arge 
town, he started in his own carriage with 
horses. Inside the carriage were his wife, a nurse 
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maid with an infant child, and himself. Outside 
were aman-servant, a lady’s-maid, and the post- 


7 was very fine weather. The carriage reached 
a steep, long hill, and M. de St. V. got down, 
and proceeded to ascend the said hill on foot. 
The road was bounded by a high bank, well 
wooded. M.de St. V. climbed the bank, thought 
he heard a chevrewil start in a thicket, and plunged 
into it to see if the game were really there. ‘The 
hill below was so steep, he thought he should have 
lots of time to look about him and catch the car- 
rage up. He followed the noise that had 
attracted him and got into a sort of copse, whence 
suddenly sprang an ill-looking man, who at the 
game instant confronted him with the six muzzles 
ofa revolver! It is no use asking what an Eng- 
lishman would have done in this trying position, 
or whether the robber had a six-muzzled revolver 
inhis hand or only a common pistol—let that be. 
M. de St. V. did not like the gaping instrument, 
which he persisted in taking for a revolver; and 
therefore, when his new and sudden acquaintance 
invited him to give him watch, purse, rings, 
eavat-pin, and (asill-luck would have it !) a rouleau 
of 100 louis, M. de St. V. promptly gave up every- 
thing! When this was over, the robber walked off, 
godid his victim ; but only to be rejoined and re-con- 
frontedanew with thesix ominousround holes which 
ed so eloquently to our traveller's nervous 
system. This time the object of the thief was 
M.de St. V.’s handsome comfortable coat. That, 
too, was given ; and when he had donned it, the 
gpliator pointing to the rusty velveteen jacket 
he had let drop at his feet, said, ‘‘ You had 
better put that on—I should like to see it on 
the back of an aristo/” M. de St. V. 
obeyed, and when allowed to do so made off as 
fist as he could. Out of the wood he ran 
and down the bank, and on to the road, and 
his carriage was then far a-head of him, but he 
mand caught it up. And then Madame, and 
arerybody else, wondered who the man in a jacket 
wis, but when he neared the equipage he was 
neognised, and he began to relate his misfortune. 
In the middle of the conversation, provoked by 
allthis, M. de St. V. mechanically put his hand 
into the pocket of the yest to take a handkerchief 
and wipe his reeking brows. What should he find ? 
hisown watch! He plunged again, and brought 
forth his purse, and then his rings, and his cravat- 
pin and his rouleau of gold, and ‘‘everything 
that was his;” and then he visited the other 
a and lo! he found more than ‘was his.” 
pulled forth a purse full of money, and then a 
sal ring, and then a very handsome snuff-box of 
gid with a blue enamel medallion, and the 
initials of the possessor in small diamonds. It 
seems that the seal ring, bearing arms familiar to 
thediscoverer, and according with the initials on 
the ring, put M. de St. V. on the right scent. 
- og aga from the first railway station to 
Patis to the person in question, was replied to 
tkly, and despatched the re-found objects to 
owner by his own servant, whilst he himself 
témained behind to make his report upon the rob- 
bery to the Procureur-Impérial. As I said in the 
sunning, this anecdote is in every mouth, and is 
eved to be quite true. [The story is good, and 
wwell told, that we are almost sorry to inform 
M. de St. V. that it is as old as the middle of the 
th century.—Ep. Lit. Gaz. ] 
winter season is opening here pleasantly as 
tobocks. We have, besides Victor Hugo's two 
Tolames of verses, a really very curious and in- 
teresting work, published by the same publisher, 
Levy. This is a collection of Madame 
cr’s letters and memoranda, and of some 
the letters written to her by illustrious per- 
Sonages in France and in the rest of Europe. Of 
ourse the book has interest for a very numerous 
varied class of readers in this country, for 
e Récamier was one of the last of a species 
has, for upwards of two centuries, held 
‘¥ereign sway in France: I mean the so-called 
de salon—from Madame de Rambouillet, 
de Sablé, Madame de Sévigné, and many 
of the nineteenth century downward. 
society has always until now owned 





three or four remarkable women, whose houses 
have been the rendezvous for every individual of 
either sex whose name had in any way won 
renown. The last of these of great political lustre 
were the Duchesse de Duras and the Marquise de 


Montcalm (sister to the Due de Richelieu), both | 
glories of the Restoration eclipsed by 1830. Of 
the Duchesse de Duras (when past fifty), Prince | 


Talleyrand said she was too young to ‘‘hold” a 
salon perfectly, and that she would do it better in 
ten years hence !—a prediction she did not live to 
see fulfilled. Some one, upon this, said to him, 
‘* Well, Madame de Stael was not so advanced in 
age as you seem to think desirable when she had 
her salon.” The reply was: ‘‘Madame de Stael ? 
she never knew anything at all about it; she 
was never anything save the Présidente of a 
drawing-room, as she might have been of a club 
or a chamber of deputies.” 

After 1830, the great influence of Paris salons 
visibly decreased. Ministers had their weekly 
reception nights, but their wives had not properly 
so-called anything in the shape of a salon. 
Madame de Boigne was the person who gathered 
together the greatest number of political cele- 
brities ; Madame de Castellane vied with her in so 
doing ; the Princess Lieven, as the Egeria of M. 
Guizot, saw her rooms thronged with whoever 
had anything to ask or hope for ; but in the sense 
applied to the word in other times, Madame 
Récamier’s alone was a genuine salon. 

In the small, low-ceiling, dingy, more than 
modestly furnished retreat of the Abbaye aux 
Bois lived, attracted, and was extinguished, the 
last real female influence of France. Six years 
ago Madame Récamier ceased to be, and there is 
no doubt that for a very large proportion of what 
is best, most intellectual, and most distinguished 
in this country, a home is actually wanting since 
then. Their every-day place of rendezvous is 
gone, and at four o'clock, or during the early 
evening hours, what are they to do with them- 
selves? Nay, I could tell of some who have 
positively expatriated themselves, and who live in 
Rome or in Berlin, in Switzerland, or on the banks 
of the Thames, because the ‘‘ home” of the 
familiar Abbaye aux Bois is for ever shut. 

I must, to be just however, admit that there 
are not wanting persons who detracted singularly 
from Madame Récamier’s merits, by affirming that 
she only attained her coveted end (of having the 
last genuine Paris salon) by an amount of flattery 
and fawning on celebrities that was something 
quite derogatory. It was said that she was not 
toadied by her guests, but that, on the contrary, 
she spent her life in toadying them. If she did 
so, she would not be the only one. ‘* Lions” 
being run after in the most extraordinary way in 
this same town of Paris, it is always a question 
with every mistress of a house, how many she 
shall secure for her receptions. This is carried so 
far, that actually, two winters since, M. Emile 
Angier, the dramatic author—assuredly, the 
smallest ‘‘ lion” possible—became a desirable 
object at some ladies’ tea-tables, immediately after 
his election at the Académie Franguise had made 
him one of the ‘‘forty immortals” (and given him 
a vote to be wheedled out of). 

Well, for one episode of lion-catching on the part 
of Madame Récamier, I can in common with 
some other persons vouch. During M. Guizot’s 
long ministry (from 1841 to 1848), the Egeria 
of the Abbaye aux Bois was bitten with the wildest 
wish to see the minister adorn her drawing-rooms. 
Every effort was tried, but in vain. M. Guizot 
had his vanity, like all men who set up for being 
graver than their fellows; he had vanity of no 
ordinary scope, even, and no ordinary love for 
admiration, but somehow or other this vanity 
of his could not be flattered or fed by Madame 
Récamier ; it was better ministered to by the 
Russian Altesse, who presided over the meetings 
at the Hotel Talleyrand, and M. Guizot was proof 
to the witcheries brought to bear upon him. But 
it was thought that in the abandon of the country 
more might be gained than in the busy distracted 
city. Accordingly, when the minister moved to 
his villa at Passy, in the summer, the priestess of 
the Abbaye aux Bois deserted her temple too ; and 





she, who never left her corner in every-day life, 
changed all her habits, and took up her tem- 
porary quarters close to the family of the (then) 
omnipotent politician. Here, the first person 
assailed was the sister-in-law, who did the honours. 
She was vanquished. Next came the children, in 
due order of succession. They also suffered defeat. 
And an ancient lap-dog, that had been a favourite 
of Madame Guizot mére, went over to the enemy. 
But, in spite of all this the statesman himself re- 
mained inflexible, and Madame Récamier returned 


| to Paris, having gained nothing by her campaign. 


The story was well known enough at the time to 
cause great amusement amongst the initiated, 
and it was always said that M. Guizot’s stiff- 
neckedness came trom the fact of the supremacy 
being possessed at Madame Récamier’s by M. de 
Chateaubriand. It is quite certain that the two 
most incompatible things in the whole world are 
two ‘‘idols” in the one same shrine of a Paris 
salon. The least shade of harmony between two 
such never has been, and never will be, seen ; and 
M. Guizot would as soon have liked to be shut up 
in a cage with Lord Palmerston directly after the 
Spanish marriages, as to divide royalty with the 
author of ‘‘ Rene” in a carpeted kingdom sixteen 
feet square. 

The long and the short of the whole story, how- 
ever, was, that Madame Récamier never ‘‘ caught” 
M. Guizot, and that M. de Chateaubriand filled 
the throne at the Abbaye aux Bois till the very 
last. When Madame de Chateaubriand died, the 
illustrious writer entreated his faithful friend (she 
was then past seventy) to accept his hand, and at 
all events wear his name during the closing years 
of existence, but she would not. Some forty years 
before she had, in the same way, negatived the 
proposals of Prince Augustus of Prussia, and 
to this attaches a really curious piece of psycho- 
logy ; whatever the way in which she gained it, it 
is perfectly certain that few women at any epoch, 
and even in France, have exercised more influence 
over a larger number of people than Madame 
Récamier, or preserved it to a later age. Now, 
the reason assigned for this is a curious, but 
probably a true one. Madame Récamier never 
loved any one. Left a widow very young, with 
beauty more world famous by far than was really 
merited ; rejoicing (like Mary Stuart) more ina 
certain nameless charm than in positive beauty ; 
Madame Récamier, courted by the most distin- 
guished men of nearly all countries, never felt in 
her heart a preference for any. She was a most 
enthusiastic and attentive friend (was she a de- 
voted one? that remains a question still), but 
within the limits of mere friendship was con- 
tained all that she could feel. The consequence 
of this naturally was, that no one was jealous of 
any other—all were treated alike—except, in- 
deed, the ‘‘ Idol ;” but then he was a part of the 
attraction for those who came. M. de Chateau- 
briand, ‘‘who could be met nowhere” (there was 
another charm !), was sure to be found every day 
at the Abbaye aux Bois. But, upon the ground 
that lay below his altar, all were component parts 
of ‘‘the crowd”—all were received alike. ch 
man felt himself admired and flattered to the 
utmost, because he was so certain that no rival 
was more admired than himself. This is some- 
thing. I recommend Madame Récamier’s corre- 
spondence to your readers; it is really amusing. 








SCIENTIFIC. 


PHONAUTOGRAPH.— We have received a com- 
munication from M. Edouard Léon Scott, the in- 
ventor of the Phonautograph, the object of which 
is to correct an erroneous impression likely to be 
produced by the paper read by M. l Abbé Moigno 
at the Aberdeen meeting of the British Asso- 
ciation. M. Scott, notwithstanding that he is a 
namesake of the Great Unkown, is a native of 
Paris, although of Caledonian descent. Occupied 
since the age of sixteen as corrector for the press, 
the reading of scientific works had fallen more 
especially to his lot, and it was while studying a 
description of the human ear that the idea occured 
to him that it was possible to construct an enlarged 
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instrument on the same principles, furnished 
with the necessary adjustments, so as to form a 
clear trace of whatever sound the instrument re- 
ceived. In order to put into execution the brilliant 
idea thus conceived, fouryears of patience and more 
than fifteen hundred experiments were necessary. 
After taking out letters patent for the protection 
of his invention, he communicated his labours to 
the Société d’ Encouragement de I’ Industrie, as well 
as to the Circle de la Presse Scientifique, and to 
different savants and journalists. These latter 
have shown themselves full of zeal and animated 
with a real love of progress, but the men of science, 
with the exception of Mr. Wheatstone, have 
treated him with the coldness too often experi- 
enced by young and unknown men at the com- 
mencement of their career. About nine months 
ago, the Abbé Moigno introduced him to one of 
his protégés, M. R. Keenig, who successfully 
constructed the acoustic apparatus by means of 
which the diagrams presented to Her Majesty 
were produced. But, though constructed by M. 
Keenig, the instrument is the sole invention of 
M. Scott, who worked out his idea after the 
labours of the day were finished. With an artifi- 
cial ear of large dimensions, constructed by him- 
self, M. Scott has pushed his researches on the 
human voice, both sung and spoken, much further 
than had been supposed possible, and has suc- 
ceeded in reproducing the most rapid and complex 
notes and the smallest defects of the voice with 
unexampled fidelity. These results of the 
invention are altogether unpublished, nevertheless 
M. Scott informs us that should any savant 
desire to examine them he will be happy to place 
a few of the proofs at our disposition for the pur- 
pose. The apparatus itself can be purchased by 
those who wish to investigate the phenomena of 
the voice. ‘‘I am very proud,” writes M. Scott, 
‘‘of the praises bestowed on my invention at 
Aberdeen, they more than compensate me for the 
five years of privation and even derision that I 
have just passed through.” We are glad to per- 
ceive that he is not discouraged by the opposition, 
which all men of genius have to encounter at 
starting, and we heartily wish him success in the 
further pursuit of investigations which have been 
so successfully commenced. 


A New Asreroip.—Dr. R. Luther, of Bilk, 
discovered a new asteroid on the 22nd September. 
This new planet, which makes the fifty-seventh 
now known, appears as a star of the tenth magni- 
tude. At forty minutes past eight o'clock mean 
time at Bilk, on the day of observation, its right 
ascension in time was 5’ 18”, north declination 
8° 13’, with an hourly retrograde motion of 1°5” 
in right ascension, and 0°4’ in declination. 


PROTECTION OF PLANTS FROM Frost.—The 
great problem of modern agriculture has resolved 
itself to a large extent into the best means of 
utilising the straw produced upon the farm. An 
application of this material to the prevention of 
the injurious effects of frost on fruit trees and 
other plants has been successfully tested in 
France. A species of loom has been invented, by 
means of which matting of from half an inch to an 


inch in thickness and a yard wide can be woven | 


by the successive addition of small bundles 
of straw held together by tarred string or 
galvanised iron wire. By means of this 
mechanism a practised workman can weave 100 
square yards of good solid matting per diem, 
applicable to an almost infinite variety of uses. It 
was first produced in 1855 at the chateau of 
Sillery, between Epernay and Rheims, so cele- 
brated for the champagne there produced. In the 
first instance, the matting was employed over an 
area of twelve acres, to preserve the vines from 
frost and hail, as well as the scorching of the 
grape. The result was most favourable ; 70,000 
yards, manufactured in a single month, were 


ome sometimes horizontally, sometimes ob- | 
i 


quely, sometimes vertically, and they remained 
on the ground until an abundant vintage, to which 
they had powerfully contributed, had been ob- 
tained. In 1856 these mats were introduced into 
kitchen and market gardens, and nurseries ; they 
were then employed to thatch hay and corn ricks, 


and in the present year have undergone a great 
improvement by the absorption of a solution of acid 


in a solution of sulphate of copper. The admirable 
property of non-conductibility of heat, joined to 
that of excluding rain, renders this matting very 
eligible for building summer-houses and orna- 
mental rustic edifices of various kinds at an ex- 
tremely small cost. The great utility of this 
invention was duly recognised at the horticultural 
exhibition recently held at Paris, and M. Jules 
Guyot received a gold medal for his useful dis- 
covery, which is already producing quite a revolu- 
tion in the management of delicate plants. 

Not least among the benefits which the inhabit- 
ants of the Old World have derived from the 
discovery of America, has been the knowledge of 
quinine. This plant is a well-known specific 
against the return of periodic fevers, of which 
the most common form is ague. Large districts 
are afflicted with this scourge in our own country ; 
Lincolnshire, Cambridge, and Essex, offer familiar 
examples ; on the continent, the swamps of Hol- 
land have obtained an unenviable renown for 
the Tertian ague, while the natives of the marshes 
of Lombardy suffer in a similar manner. Signor 
Manetti, an Italian chemist, claims the honour of 
having discovered a new preparation of quinine, 
which is stated to be very efficacious in the cure of 
intermittent fevers. Signor Manetti distils a 
mixture of quinate of lime with alcohol and 
sulphuric acid, and produces a liquid of an agree- 
able odour which is less volatile than sulphuric 
ether, and which leaves no residuum on evapora- 
tion. To this liquid he gives the name of 
quinic ether, but doubts have been expressed 
as to the existence of any compound of quinine 
in a volatile fluid. However this may be, 
two physicians in the Austrian army named 
Wurzian and Groh have tried it both in Lom- 
bardy and at Olmiitz, upon patients suffering 
with ague, with considerable success, whether 
during or after the attack. The method of ad- 
ministering this new medicine is by pouring 
about fifty grains of it on a cloth, and inhaling 
the vapour in a similar manner to that of chloro- 
form. Reports of seven cases establish the prompt 
and radical action of this drug, which is constant 
in its effects on the patient, not only stopping the 
attack, but in most cases preventing its return. 
In order to ascertain as far as possible the active 
principle in the quinic ether, the effect of sul- 
phuric ether in a state of purity, and containing 
sulphate of quinine in solution, was tried upon a 
certain number of patients ; the pure ether aggra- 
vated the symptoms of the disease, and that with 
the quinine in solution, exhibited a favourable 
action only when large quantities had been in- 





the sulphuric ether which it may contain. This 
subject is worthy the attention of our medical 
men, since the combination of the experiments 
undertaken on the continent may lead to the in- 
troduction into this country of a new and valuable 
medicine. 

GroLocy.—The successive modifications which 
the views of physical geologists have undergone 
| since the infancy of their science, with regard to 





phosphate of lime, which renders them incombus- | 
tible or rather non-inflammable. Besides this, they | 
can be preserved from rotting, and their natural | 
colour also indefinitely preserved by soaking them | 





haled, and then in a very uncertain manner ; the | 
sulphate of quinine therefore seems to produce its | 
effect by its own proper action, independently of 


the amount and the nature of the changes which | 


the crust of the globe has suffered, have all tended | 


towards the establishment of the belief, that 
throughout that vast series of ages which was 
occupied by the deposition of the stratified rocks, 
and which may be called ‘‘ geological time” (to 
distinguish it from the ‘historical time” which 
followed, and the ‘‘ pre-geological time,” which 
preceded it), the intensity and the character of the 
physical forces which have been in operation have 
varied within but narrow limits ; so that, even in 
Silurian or Cambrian epochs, the aspect of phy- 
sical nature must have been much what it is now. 
This view of the condition of the earth, so far as 
geological time is concerned, is however perfectly 
| consistent with the notion of a totally different 


___———— — 
state of things in antecedent epochs, ang the 
strongest advocate of such ‘‘ physical uniformity» 
during the time of which we have a record mj hy 

with perfect consistency, hold the so-called « nebp. 
lar hypothesis,” or any other view involving the 
conception of a long series of states very differen: 
from that which we now know, and whose sue- 
cession occupied pre-geological time. The dog. 
trine of physical uniformity and that of physica] 
progression are therefore perfectly consistent, jf 
we regard geological time as having the same 
relation to pre-geological time as historical time 
has to it. The accepted doctrines of palxontolo 


| are by no means in harmony with these tendencies 


of physical geology. It is generally believed tha 
there is a vast contrast between the ancient and 
the modern organic worlds—it is incessantly ag. 
sumed that we are acquainted with the be. 
ginning of life, and with the original mayj. 
festation of each of its typical forms; no 
does the fact that the discoveries of every year 
oblige the holders of these views to change their 
ground, appear sensibly to effect the tenacity of 
their adhesion. Without at all denying the consi- 
derable positive differences which really exis 
between the ancient and the modern forms of life, 
and leaving the negative ones to be met by the 
other lines of argument, an impartial examination 
of the facts revealed by paleontology seems to 
show that these differences and contrasts have 
been greatly exaggerated. Thus, of some two 
hundred known orders of plants, not one is ex- 
clusively fossil. Among animals, there is nota 
single totally extinct class; and of the orders, at 
the outside, not more than seven per cent. are 
unrepresented in the existing creation. Again, 
certain well-marked forms of living beings have 
existed through enormous epochs, surviving 
not only the changes of physical conditions, 
but persisting comparatively unaltered, while 
other forms of life have appeared and 
disappeared. Such forms may be _ termed 
‘‘nersistent types” of life ; and examples of them 
are abundant enough in both the animal and the 
vegetable worlds. Among plants, for instance, 
ferns, club mosses, and Coniferw, some of them 
apparently generically identical with those now 
living, are met with as {gr back as the carbonife- 
rous epoch; the cone of the oolitic Araucaria 
is hardly -distinguishable from that of existing 
species ; a species of Pinus has been discovered in 
the Purbecks, and a walnut in the cretaceous 
rocks. All these are types of vegetable structure, 
abounding at the present day ; and surely it is a 
most remarkable fact to find them persisting with 
so little change through such vast epochs. Every 
sub-kingdom of animals yields instances of thesame 
kind whichare known to have persisted fromat least 
the middle of the Paleozoic epoch to our own times, 
without exhibiting a greater amount of deviation 
from the typical characters of these orders, than 
may be found within their limits at the present 
day. It is difficult to comprehend the meaning 
of such facts as these, if we suppose that each 
species of animal and plant, or each great type of 
organization, was formed and placed upon the 
surface of the globe at long intervals by a distinct 
act of creative power. If, on the other hand, we 
view ‘‘ Persistent Types” in relation to that 
hypothesis which supposes the species of animals 
living at any time to be the result of the gradual 
modification of pre-existing species, an hypothesis 
which is supported entirely on negative evidence, 
and therefore wholly untenable in the present 
state of the science—their existence would seem 
to show, that the amount of modification Nes 
living beings have undergone during geologies 
times is but very small in relation to the whole 
series of changes which they have suffered. in 
fact, paleontology and physical geology coincide 
in indicating that all we know of the conditions 
in our world during geological time, is but t 
last term of a vast and, so far as our present 
knowledge reaches, unrecorded series of changes 
in the condition of the earth. j 
ENToMoLocicaL Socrery. — At a meeting of 
this Society on the 3rd inst. Dr. Gray, the Pre- 
sident, being in the chair, the Baron Maximilies 
de Chandoir was elected a member. Mr. Bo 
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ghibited specimens of Noctra flammata, and 

Jeucania extraned, two Noctre, which have not | 
een hitherto met with in England, while the 
latter species has not been previously found in | 
furope, although known to inhabit parts of 

Asia, America, and New Holland, and examples 

of other Lepidoptera. Mr. Trimins exhibited a | 
futher portion of the collection of Lepid- | 
optera recently found by him in the Cape 
Colony. Some larve of the silk moth of Bengal 
(Saturina §Ricini) were produced by Mr. 
Moore, and also of the hybrid between it and 
the allied Chinese species, Saturina Cynthia, 
which he had reared from eggs sent to him by M. 
Guerin Meneville ; the larve had been fed on the 
castor oil plant. Several other rare insects were 
exhibited “ members, and three papers read by | 
Messrs. Janson, Westwood, and Smith. _ The 
third part of the current volume of the Society's 
Transactions was announced as ready for delivery. 


The Philosophical Institution of Edinburgh is | 
about to issue the prospectus for the session of 
1859-60. No less than thirty-eight lectures are 
amounced to be delivered by some of the most 
¢ninent men in each department, among whom 
wenotice the names of Dr. Hanna, Dr. Tulloch, 
Professor Aytoun, Sir John Bowring, Lyon Play- 
fiir, and J. Beete Jukes. 











‘ FINE ARTS. 
—~— 


NEW ROOM AT THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 

Ayew room has been added to the Assyrian 
(alleries at the British Museum. Descending to 
it by a staircase from the Assyrian Side Room, 
adjoining the heavy-looking, ill-lighted, Nimroud 
Gallery, the visitor will be surprised by the 
luminous character of a room, which, from its 

ition on a level with the gloomy vaults in 
which the more recent Assyrian acquisitions have 
til now been hidden, he might have expected to 
find itself little better than the vaults. The 
new room is a not very spacious oblong, but 
the most has been made of it by erecting a sort 
of enclosure in the centre, on the walls of which, 
aswell as on the main walls of the room, the sculp- 
tured slabs are fixed. Compared with most of the 
other rooms it may be called a plain unpretentious 
apartment, but it is not therefore any the less 
satisfactory. The light is wholly from above, 
and there being no massive coffered ‘‘ classic” 
eiling, as in the Nimroud Gallery, the minute 
chiseling of the slabs is seen as well as though 
they stood in the open air. 

The slabs in this new room are those discovered 
ty Hormuzd Rassam and Mr. W. K. Loftus, in 
the palaces at Konyunjik. They are of smaller size 
than those brought to England by Mr. Layard, and 
for the most part of much later date, some indeed 





are of the latest period of Assyrian art ; but they 
are similar in character, and scarcely less interest- | 
ing. They form several series, more or less com- 
plete, of representations of battles, sieges, hunting 
senes, mythological subjects, &c. ; are all sculp- 
tured in very low relief, and are nearly all in ex- 
cellent condition, some of them being in a really 
wonderful state of preservation, every line and 
marking being as perfect as when chiselled 2500 
Years ago. Among the most remarkable are the 
representations of the siege, in which all the 
circumstances and accidents attending the attack 
oma large and strong fortress are given with great 
foree and in the minutest detail. The architec- 
tural features of some of the buildings, including | 
Aspacious palatial edifice, with the columns rest- 
ing on the backs of winged bulls and lions, and | 
mother with Ionic columns, will be found sin- 
falarly interesting. The battle scenes are full of 
ife and energy. The men are of the regular 
tian type; but the animals are very freely 
and skilfully drawn,—the dromedary especially, 
Whether running at his swiftest pace, or, as in 
oe instance, sprawled at length, his feet having 
slipped from under him. But in each sct of slabs 
the animals are represented with great life and 
Wer, In all the Assyrian sculpture yet brought 
ht the animals are, as has often been re- 
matked, much better designed than the human 





figures ; but to our thinking they are even finer in 
these than in the earlier examples. In the largest of 
the series, for example, there are some powerful 
hunting dogs held in leashes by attendants, and 
tearing to get free, that show not only the closest 


observation of nature, but a mastery of expression | 
The heads and bodies of | 


unusual in any age. 
almost all the animals are well modeled, and the 
muscular markings strongly and (especially in 
the dogs) truly defined. In the Lion Hunt, 


| where the lions, turned loose from cages, are 


being shot at with arrows by the king and his 
attendants, the lions are admirably designed—all 
the leonine characteristics being distinctly ren- 
dered, yet without exaggeration, whether the 
animal be endeavouring to escape, or turning 
enraged on his assailants, wounded or dead. All 
the male lions, however, have the peculiar wig- 
like mane which Assyrian sculpture oe rendered 
familiar. There are many other animals—mules 
carrying nets; chased deer of curiously graceful 
proportions ; wild asses, &c.,—and all in their 
way are cleverly designed. Of all the animals 
the horses are perhaps the least satisfactory. 
But, although the horses are *clunsy, and the 
men conventional, the impression of life and 
activity is even in them conveyed with great force 
and spirit. Only a portion of this new room is as 
yet open to the public, the workmen being still 
busy in preparing the slabs in the remainder ; but 
they will soon have completed what remains to be 
done, and then, if its contents be less startling 
than the colossal works in the other Assyrian 
rooms, this room will not assuredly prove the 
least interesting of the series. 

The adjoining vaults, or ‘‘ basement,” from which 
these slabs have been removed, are now occupied 
by the Carthaginian antiquities discovered during 
the past three years by the Rev. Nathan Davis, 
on the site of the ancient city, and now for the 
first time submitted to public inspection. The 
larger part of these consists of mosaic pavements, 
evidently Roman, and of a comparatively late 
date. Of some, the principal central figures are 
animals (in one an ostrich, a boar, a deer, and 
other creatures are being enclosed with a net 
by two huntsmen); others have small heads 
within medallions ; one has a large bust of Ceres ; 
another, a whole-length female figure, apparently 
gathering mulberries ; others have large plants in 
vases; and others, again, are mere geometrical 
patterns. In some the colours are still distinct, 
and show considerable taste in their arrangement. 
But besides these, there are some far more ancient 
and probably native relievi, &c., with inscriptions 
in Phenician characters. These are not, however, 
arranged, and the vaults are too dark to admit of 
a proper examination of them. 

Whilst speaking of these new features in the 
Museum, we may just notice the improvements 
that have for some time been steadily going for- 
ward in the older parts of the Department of 
Antiquities. The Greco-Roman rooms are being 
gradually rendered better adapted to display the 
sculpture, by colouring the walls of a strong dull 
red; and the sculpture itself is being more pic- 
turesquely as well as more conveniently arranged. 
The Diseobolus and the Venus, two of the most 
famous of the Townley marbles, have been re- 
moved toa vestibule between the First and Second 
Greco-Roman saloons, where they occupy semi- 
circular recesses opposite each other, and produce 
a very striking effect ; and they, as well as many 
of the other leading objects, have been mounted 
on red granite pedestals. A new and more scien- 
tifie classification is, moreover, being adopted ; 
and altogether, the public, as well as the Keeper 


| of the Department of Antiquities, may be con- 


gratulated on alterations which, as far as they 
have gone, are in all respects improvements. 
The Elgin saloons are in a sort of transition state, 
and at present look somewhat uncomfortable. 
Up-stairs, the Bronze rooms are undergoing 
renovation. Even the Hall has been changed : 
busts of Mr. Townley and Payne Knight having 
been placed on brackets; while something more 
of uniformity and importance have been given to 
the statues of Shakspere and Sir Joseph Banks, 
by heightening their pedestals and shifting their 





' position. Outside, as our readers have already 
| been told, a couple of marble drinking-fountains 
| have been placed under the portico, on either side 
| of the grand entrance. They are not yet finished, 
| and it would hardly be fair to criticise their 
designs. They are very massive ; in form some- 
thing like half tazzas affixed against the wall, and 
the water will flow from conventional lions’ heads. 
They present no carvings to be defaced, or angles 
to be fractured, by careless drinkers ; and their 
massiveness, simplicity of outline, and material, 
give them a certain monumental dignity not ill- 
adapted to the severely classic portico in which 
they are placed,—but there, we fear, the praise 
must end. 





METROPOLITAN DRINKING-FOUNTAINS. 

THE Secretary of the Metropolitan Free Drink- 
ing-Fountains Association asks admission for the 
following rejoinder to our note on his last letter. 
His reply seems to us either superfluous or insuffi- 
cient, but we insert it, as the shortest way of 
bringing the discussion to a close. We must, 
however, just remark that what he terms our 
‘*new objection” is not a new one, but formed in 
effect the basis of our remarks when first calling 
attention to what seemed to us the blot in the 
proceedings of the Association : that when he says 
‘the repetition of the same design is unavoidable,” 
because of the enormous expense “of erecting 400 
superior fountains, each differing from the other 
in design,” he merely repeats the conclusion 
arrived at by the Association, but which our entire 
argument went to show was a fallacy; and that 
the reason why lamp-posts and pumps of a com- 
mon pattern pass unchallenged, whilst pattern- 
book fountains are objected to, was stated by us 
to be that the former are not costly, and do not 
pretend to be artistic structures, whereas the latter 
are adinittedly the one, and profess to be the other. 
But we have said our say, and will not prolong 
the controversy. Our reason for entering upon it 
at all was a very simple one. Looking at the 
fountains erected, and the designs accepted, as a 
question of art, and with reference to the decora- 
tion of the streets and public places of the metro- 
polis—and knowing that, according to the scheme 
of the Association, a very large number of foun- 
tains were to be erected from these patterns—we 
saw plainly that in carrying out a most. praise- 
worthy object, a grave artistic blunder was about 
to be perpetrated ; and, though we might not avert, 
we could protest against it. The Association is 
not convinced by our arguments, and we scarcely 
expected that it would be. Some good will, how- 
ever, no doubt result from the discussion. But, 
for the present at least, the matter must terminate 
as far as we are concerned. 

To the Editor of the Literary GAzETTR. 

Srr,—I must apologise for again trespassing on your 
valuable space, but as your observations in reply to my 
last letter would, if unexplained, be calculated to injure 
the Drinking- Fountains Association, you will, I am sure, 
kindly insert the following letter. 

Your new objection to the Association’s repeating the 
same designs is, perhaps, natural; but, under the cir- 
cumstances, the course is unavoidable. The Liverpool 
fountain statistics show that London requires at least 400 
drinking-fountains. You will at once see that, admitting 
iron to be the best material, and admitting that it is 
desirable to have the fountains not merely iron posts, just 
enough to deliver the water, as have been adopted else- 
where, but works of art to some extent, it follows that 
the repetition of the same design is unavoidable. The 
expense of erecting 400 superior fountains, each differing 
from the other in design, would be enormous, and far 
beyond what the public could be reasonably expected to 
contribute. 

For the purpose of economy, therefore, and to bring 
artistic designs within the range of possibility, the 
Association was forced to repeat them to a certain extent, 
but care will be taken to keep two fountains of the same 
design as far apart as possible. 

At the same time I must confess, with reference to the 
general question, it appears to me hardly fair to attack 
on these grounds the designs of drinking-fountains, when 
such public structures as lamp-posts, letter-posts, finger- 
posts, &c., pass unchallenged, although open to a like 
objection. 

In reference to another observation, I beg to say that I 
much regret if 1 should have used any expressions that 
led you to conjecture I felt annoyed by the criticism; on 
the contrary, as Honorary Secretary of the Association, I 
felt much obliged for it, knowing well that in most things, 
especially in novel undertakings like this, the surest and 
best, if not the only, way of eliciting truth, is by discus- 
sion, provided always it is conducted in a fair gentle- 
manly spirit. 
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In conclusion, allow me to repeat how much this 
Association will be obliged, if you or any of your nume- 
rous readers would kindly furnish designs of drinking- 
fountains better than have been yet obtained. 

Iam, &c., E. T. WakeErretp, Hon. Sec. 

11, Waterloo Place, 7 Oct., 1859. 





We have before us a large lithograph of Colonel 
W. H. Sykes, M.P. for Aberdeen, and Chairman 
of the East India Board, drawn on stone by Herr 
Otto Leyde, from a photograph by Mr. J. Wilson 
of Aberdeen, which forms one of a series of ‘ Por- 
traits of Scottish M.P.’s in course of publication 
by Mr. F. Schenck of Edinburgh. If all the 
series be as good as this, they cannot fail to afford 
abundant satisfaction to the 
friends of the honourable members. 
the distinguished Indian is a manly and expressive 
one, and it is treated in a broad and manly man- 
ner, without any loss of likeness or characteristic 
expression. Herr Leyde is a skilful draughtsman ; 
and the way in which his drawing is printed is 
highly creditable to Mr. Schenck’s establishment. 

The Rt. Hon. Lord Loughborough, R.W. Sub- 
stitute Grand Master Mason of Scotland, is another 
portrait by the same artist, and proceeding from 
the same establishment. 
Sykes, it is a rather large head, comprised within 


an oval ; but it forms a much less effective print | t L i 
| ing ‘* princess,” who loves the court gentleman. 


—perhaps from the absence of that rugged vigour 
and determination which the gallant Colonel's 
features have acquired by long service, travel, and 
hard study. Herr Leyde has, however, produced 
a very pleasing print, and from its appearance 
along with the other portrait we may suppose that 
Mr. Schenck does not mean to contine his pencil 
to the M.P.’s of Scotland. 





Studies from the Old Masters, engraved and 
printed in colours by William Dickes. With 
Prose Illustrations. Part VII. (Hamilton, Adams, 
& Co.) The intention of this work, as we have 
more than once taken occasion to point out, is so 
excellent, that we regret not to be able to con- 
gratulate the publisher on any improvement in 
the execution. The first print in the present part 
is from ‘The Misers,’ by Quentin Matsys, in the 
State Apartments at Windsor Castle, ‘‘ for per- 
mission to copy which,” it is stated, ‘‘we have to 
make our grateful acknowledgments to Her Most 
Gracious Majesty the Queen.” If it was copied 
from the original, we are bound to say that it was 
very badly copied. Not to speak of the draw- 
ing (which, however, is far from satisfactory), 
we can hardly imagine how even the most un- 
ripe student could have fancied he was copying 
Matsys in giving such harsh and glaring reds as 
those of the woman’s robe and the man’s cap 
—colours so crude and staring as to be actually 
painful to the eye, while those in the original are 
in the brightest parts perfectly sober, and every- 
where full of quiet modulations. But this fiery 
red in the print comes sharply off a bright orange- 
yellow ; and is contrasted by greens as decided as 
the red itself. If it had been coloured thus, the 
picture would hardly have achieved the result 
claimed for it by the author of the ‘‘ Prose Ilus- 
trations :” ‘* Matsys is known but'for one [pic- 
ture], and that one is ‘The Misers,’” a statement 
that will surprise the connoisseur. Did the writer 
never hear of the famous altarpiece, the ‘ Descent 
from the Cross,’ now in the Antwerp Museum, by 
common consent ‘the blacksmith’s masterwork, or 
the ‘Salvator Mundi’ in our own National Gallery, 
or more than a score other paintings with the 
name of Matsys affixed, which are shown with no 
little pride as among their most valued possessions 


in the public galleries of half the capitals of 


Europe? The other print is ‘The Three Marys,’ 
from the picture by Annibale Caracci, at Castle 


Howard, which will be remembered by many of 


our readers as perhaps the most popular picture in 
the Manchester Exhibition. Here again there is a 
want of refinement in the drawing, but far more in 
the colouring. However, as it is in most respects 
better than ‘The Misers,’ and indeed shows that 
the process is capable of producing studies that 
may really serve to convey a not wholly un- 
satisfactory notion of the original, we shall content 


Like that of Colonel | 


| 





constituents and | 
The head of 


ourselves with an emphatic repetition of our old 
warning against supposing that brightness and 
glare will atone for want of truth and sobriety. 





Messrs. Colnaghi inform us, that though the 
large photographs of Raffaelle’s Cartoons published 
by them are charged two guineas and a-half each 
when sold separately, as stated in our recent notice 
of the South Kensington photographs, a reduction 


| of half-a-guinea on each is made when the set is 


taken ; the seven being sold together for 147, 14s, 








MUSIC AND THE DRAMA. 
pe eset 
Prixcess’s THEATRE.—One of those charming 
French powder-and-patch pieces which Parisians 
enjoy so much was revived on Monday last 
at this house where it had been originally pro- 
duced. The piece is entitled Love's Telegraph 
in English, Ze Gant et [Eventail in French, and 
possesses a third name in the original Spanish ; 


| for it is satisfactory to know that if we adapt 


from the French, the French in turn can equally 
adapt from a forgign source. Love's Telegraph 
is composed of a fan and a glove: the first is 
manceuvred by the fair hands of a court lady, the 


| glove is twirled by a court gentleman—the whole 


; couple understand that, though 





| 
| 


| private conversation between themselves. 


telegraph being performed in the presence of a reign- 


If, when before the princess, the gentleman should 
twirl his glove and the lady open her fan, the 
apparently speak- 
really conducting 
This 
charming and even touching situation proves very 
captivating. Here is a gentleman making love to 


ing to the princess they are 


| one lady in the presence of a second, who has no 


idea of what is going on, and who has actually a 
grand passion for the traitor himself. Of course 
the ‘reigning princess” at last discovers the fraud, 
and the dénouement is turned to very good 
account, for the ‘‘court gentleman” points out 
that he has done the princess a service, in gently 
thwarting her desire to marry a man below her 
own station, and leaving her free to choose a 
fitting consort. The princess was delightfully 
played by Mrs. Charles Young, the other cha- 
racters being tilled by Mr. H. Bland and Miss Kate 
Saville. Considerable applause followed the fall of 
curtain. Mr. H. Widdicomb has now had an 
opportunity of displaying his peculiar powers, com- 
pletely swamped in Jvy Hall, before a west-end 
audience, and in a transpontine farce, entitled 
The Two Polts. Absolute nonsense as the piece 
is, Mr. Widdicomb has played it many score times 
at his old theatre, where they much miss him, 
and upon repeating his favourite ré/e at the Prin- 
cess’s, he gained great applause. Those who have 
not seen Mr. Widdicomb would be surprised upon 
witnessing the wondrous power of facial expres- 
sion which he possesses; but we cannot help 
saying that he is out of his element on this side 
the water. He will feel more satisfaction in one 
night when he returns to the Surrey than he has 
felt throughout the whole of his engagement at 
the Princess’s. 

Sr. James’s Turatre.—A little piece (from 
the French), and entitled Magie Toys, has been 
produced at this theatre. It serves to exhibit 
Miss L. Thompson to good advantage, and also 
allows Miss St. Casse to obtain still more popu- 
larity than she has already obtained by her per- 
formance in the burlesque of Virginius. 

The Hull Theatre, which blazed up a little 
some weeks back, was totally destroyed by fire on 
Thursday last. The flames were discovered shortly 
before seven o'clock, and notwithstanding every 
exertion was made, the whole of the valuable 
wardrobe, and the interior of the building, were 
destroyed. 





Soutn Kenstrneton Mvseum.—During the 
week ending 8th Oct., 1859, the visitors have 
been as follows :—On Monday, Tuesday, and 
Saturday, free days, 4651 ; on Monday and Tues- 
day, free evenings, 5391. On the three students’ 
days (admission to the public 6d.), 784; one stu- 
dents’ evening, Wednesday, 149. Total, 10,974. 





eee 


MISCELLANEA, 
——@— 


VocaL AssocraTion.—We hear that M. Bene 
dict, in conjunction with Dr. James Pech has 
determined to organise an amateur instrumental 
department in connection with the above Associa- 
tion, to be called the ‘‘ Vocal and Instrumental 
Association,” for the practice of overtures, sym- 
phonies, cantatas, masses, anthems, and any 
other music that may be suitable for band anj 
chorus conjointly or separately, and that in the 
course of the season two or more concerts will be 
given by its members. We need hardly remind 
our readers that, educationally speaking, this js g 
step in the right direction: and no doubt the 
many amateurs with which this _ metropolis 
abounds, will be found to embrace such an oppor- 
tunity for practising and studying the best vocal 
and instrumental compositions of the great mas. 
ters, under the able direction of two such accom 
plished musicians. —Musical World. 


_CrysTaL Parace.—Return of Admissions fo 
six days, ending Friday, October 7th, 1859 (in- 
cluding season ticket holders), 27,809. 








DENMAN, 
TXTRODUCER OF THE SOUTH AFRICAN 


PORT, SHERRY, &c. Finest importations, 20s. per dozen, 
BOTTLES INCLUDED, an advantage greatly appreciated by the 
public and a constantly increasing connection, saving the great 
annoyance of returning them. ‘ 

A Pint Sample of both for 24 stamps. 

Wine ry Cask forwarded free to any railway station in England, 

EXCELSIOR BRANDY, Pale or Brown, 15s. per gallon, or 30s. 
per dozen. 

Terms, Cash. Country orders must contain a remittance, Cross 
cheques “ Bank of London.” Price lists forwarded on application. 

JAMES L. DENMAN, 
65, Fenchurch Street, corner of Railway Place, London. 








Now ready, 2 vols. 21s. 
Recks AND SHOALS. 
By CAPTAIN LOVESY. 


“ Company, villanous company, hath been the spoil of me.” 
SHAKSPEARE. 


Cuartes WesterTon, Publisher, Hyde Park Corner. 


THE 


Cuartes WEsTERTON, Publisher, Hyde Park Corner. 





Now ready, 2 vols. 21s. 


MORNING OF LIFE. 


By the Author of “ Gordon of Duncairn.” 





This day, post 8yo. 7s. 6d. 
AND GOWN. By the Author of 


Livingstone.” Originally published in “ Fraser's 
Lately published, the Third Edition, 9s. of 
GUY LIVINGSTONE. 


London: Jonn W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 


WORD 
“ Guy 
Magazine.” 





This day is published, price 2s. cloth. 


NSPIRATION : HOW IS IT RELATED TO 
REVELATION AND THE REASON? Witha few Remarks 
suggested by recent Criticisms on Mansel’s Bampton Lectures. 


London: Trusner & Co., Paternoster Row. 





NOW THYSELF !—The secret art of dis- 





covering the true CHARACTER of INDIVIDUALS ao 
the peculiarities of their HANDWRITING, has long been practis 
by MARIE COUPELLE with astonishing success. Her startling 
e ffering from anything 





delineations are both full and detailed, diff T yen 
hitherto attempted. All persons wishing to “ know themselves,” or 
any friendin whom they are interested, must send aspecimen of the ir 
writing, stating sex and age, inclosing thirteen penny post gids 
to Miss Coupelle, 69, Castle Street, Oxford Street, Loniton, and t he y 
will receive, in a few days, a minute detail of the mental race 
qualities, talents, tastes, affections, virtues, &c. of the Eee 
many other things hitherto unsuspected. * Tam pleased with 
accurate description You have given of myself.’ —Miss Jones. 








O YOU WANT LUXURIANT ATR, 
WHISKERS, &¢.? ROSALIE COUPELLE'S CRINUTRIAR 
is guaranteed to produce Whiskers, Moustachios, &c.ina i 4 
and restore the Hair in baldness from whatever use, strengt eof 
when weak, prevent its falling off, and effectually check qrornes vt 
all its stages, For the nursery it is recommended by u Lah on 
100 Physicians, for promoting a fine, healthy head of hair, = 
averting baldness in after years. Sold by all ¢ hemists, price 26-19 
sent post free on receipt of 24 penny stamps, by Miss pg ober. 
Castle Street, Newman Street, Oxford Strect, London. | Mrs. Carter 
writes, “ My head, which was bald, is now covered with new woe 
—Sergt. Craven, “Through using it I have an excellent moustac } es 
—Mr. Yates, “The young man has now a good pair of whiskers. 


want two packets for other customers.” 
B ENSON’S wWwiAT CH Bee; 
“ Perfection of mechanism.’—Morning Post 
GOLD WATCHES, 4 to 100 Gs.—SILVER WATCHES, 2 to 9 Gs. 

Send Two Stamps for Benson’s Tllustrated Watch Pa mphiet. 4 

Watches sent free to any part of the United Kingdom, on receipt 
Post Office Orders. 
33 & 34, Ludgate Hill, London, E-C. Established 1749. 
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W. SILVER & Co.’s OUTFITTING WARE- 

A 66 and 67, CORNHILL, E.C.—OUTFITS for 

lia, and China, for Naval and M ary Officers, Cadets, 
f ns; clothing for gentlemen’s home use, 
uniforms and civilian dress of the best 
}and workmanship , shirts, hosiery, gloves, &c., lz yut- 
ai for camp, barrack, cabin, and colonial use, emt ing 
erry viet of aeoee work, canteens, trunks, portmanteaus, &c., 


Hel 
ory Sil ertown (opposite H.M. Dockyards), Woolwich. 


WHITE AND SOUND TEETH 


jreindispensable to PERSONAL ATTRACTION, and to health and 
longevity by the proper mastication of food. 


ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 
OR PEARL DENTIFRICE, 


compounded of ORTEN'T: ALINGREDIENTS, is of inestimable value 
inImproving and Beautifying the Teeth, Strengthening the Gums, 
aad in rendering the Breath sweet and pure. It eradicates 'T: urtar 
from the Teeth, removes spots of incipient decay, and polishes and 
the enamel, to which it imparts a Pearl-like whiteness.— 

2, 9d. per box. 


ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR. 


‘This Royally patronised and Ladies esteemed Specific exerts the 
mostsoothing, cooling, and purifying action on the Skin, eradicates 

jes, Tan, Pimples, Spots, and  Discolorations, produces a 
haalthy-purity of complexion and a softness and delicacy of Skin.— 
price ds. 6d. and 8s. 6d. per bottle. 


CAUTION.—The only Genuine of each bears the name of ROW- 
JANDS’” preceding that of the Article on the Wrapper or Label. 





























s0LD BY A. ROWLAND & SONS, 20, HATTON GARDEN, 
LONDON, AND BY CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS. 





BEWARE OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS. 
MEDICAL, AND GENERAL 


LERICAL, 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
13, ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, LONDON. 





EsTarLisHep 1824, 
EMPOWERED BY SPECIAL ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 





Drrecrors. 





Chairman—Joseph Henry Green, r sq., D.C.L., F 
7 { Right Hon. J. R Mowb 
Deputy Chairmen—} William Bx thd Esq., 
Patrick Black, M.D. Rey. John FE. Kempe, M.A. 
Rev. Alfred B. Clough, M.A. Sir Arnold J. Knight, M.D. 
Rev. Thomas Dale, M.A. res Charles Locock, Lig 
Thomas Davis, Bsq. Gerard W. S ydekker, Esq. 
Charles M. Deane, Esq. Andrew te 
Tames Dunlap, MD. George H. Pi 
Cement Hue, M.D. John Smith Soden, E: $9. 














Geer prante don the lives of persons in any station, and of 
age, and for any stm on one life from 507. to 10,000 

One halt of the Annual Premiums on Policies for the whole of life 
may for the first five years remainon cre dit, at ee may either continue 
sadedt on the Policy, or be paid off at any 

Policies for Tents or Years may be eta a at Rates peculiarly 
fiyourable to Assurers. 

wen may be assured at Premiums proportioned to the 














All Medical Fees and Polic y Stamps are paid by the Society, and 
penons may serve in any Volunteer Corps within the United King 
tom without the payment of any extra premium. 

The Income is } Ol. per annum ; and the Assurance Fund already 
xeumulated and s afely invested exceeds One Million and a Quarter. 

Policies participate i in the Profits in proportion to the number and 
inount of the Premiums paid between every division. The books 
dose for the next Bonus on the 30th June, 1861; and persons who 
tieet Policies before the 30th June next will be entitled to one year 

I share of Profits over later Assurers. 

ix Bonuses have been declared ; at the last, in J: eee wy, ae 57, the 
sim of 32,4791. was added to the Policies, producing sion 

averaging 46 per cent.,or varying, with the 
fom 31 to 85 per cent., on the Premiums received since June, 
The Cash Bonus averaged 27 per cent. on the Promiums received 
daring the same pe riod. T he uture Bonuses 1 ray be taken in Cash, 

Twise applied - the option of the Assured. 

“Gaya days after proof of death. 

Accounts and Ralance Sheets are at all om es open to the 
ion of the Assured, or of Persons proposing ¢ sure 
8 of Proposal, = : every inform ition, can be ont ained of 




















and Sec on tary, 
, London, 8. W. 








[MPERLAL LIFE INSU r ANCE COMP! ANY, 


1. OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON. 
InstitereD 1820, 
Directors 


GEORGE WILLIAM COTTAM, Fsq., Chairman 
FREDERICK PATTISON, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 






Thomas G. Barela Esq. | George Hibbe sq. 
dames C. C. Bell, Samuel Hibbert, Esq. 
James Brand, bok Sq. ‘Thos. Newman Hunt, E sq. 


| 
ve Esq. | 
Henry Cutler, Esq. | 





J. Gordon Murdoch, Esq 





Henry Davids 
Vidson, Esq. h i 
George Field, Esq. Newman Smith, Esq. 


weuniry ~The assured are a ted by a guarantee fund of 
Wwans of a MILLION AND A HALF STERLING from the 

lhilities attaching to mutua surance 

PROFITS. — Pour-fifths, ty per cent. of the Profits, are 

assured are entitled to 


to Policies every fifth 3 > 
fe after payment of one premium. 
Additions $.—The Company h as disburse din payment of claims and 
idditions upwards of £1,500 ,0¢ 
armals for insurances may Fi made at the ChiefOffice,as above; 


Branch Office 16, Pall Mall, London: or to any of the age nts 
Seon nc Saver Incaut, Actuary 


















Notice OF DIVIDEND.—BANK OF 

pee ae (Zetablished a.p. 1844), > Pa Mall East, 
VARRANTS for the HAT ARI 

ie ra 1,0n De posit Accounts, 


of to 
Jme ith, 














uson, Managing Director. 





y between | 


| 
} medicine vendors, 





UNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


No. 8, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W. 


The Funds or Property of the Company, as at 31st December, 1858, amounted to £652,618 38. 10d. invested in Governnent 


or other approved securities, 





Tue Hon. FRANCIS 
CHARLES BERWICK CURTIS, 


SCOTT, CHarrman, 


Esq., Drervuty-CHarrMan, 


INVALID LIVES.—Persons not in sound health may have their lives insured at equitable rates. 


ACCOMMODATION IN PAYMENT OF PREMIUMS.—Only one-half of the Annual Premium, when the Insurance 
is for Life, requires to be paid for the first five years, simple interest being charged on the balance. Such arrangement 
is equivalent fo an immediate advance of 50 per cent. upon the Annual Premium, without the horrower having recourse to 
the unpleasant necessity of procuring Sureties, or assigning and thereby parting with his Policy, during the currency 
of the Loan, irrespective of the great attendant expenses in such arrangements. 

The above mode of Insurance has been found most advantageous when Policies have been required to cover 
monetary transactions, or when incomes applicable for Insurance are at present limited, as it only necessitates hal 
the outlay former! ly required by other Companies before the present system was instituted by this Office. 


LOANS—Are granted likewise on real and personal securities. 


Forms of Proposals and every information afforded on application to the Resident Director, 


8, WaTERLOO Piacr, Patt Matt, Lonpon, S.W. 


(By Order) 





E. LENNOX BOYD, Resident Director. 





’ NATIONAL PROV IDEN 
INSTITUTION, 


48, GRACECHURCH STREET, 





LONDON, 


FOR MUTUAL ASSURANCE ON LIVES, 


AN tania &e. 


EST. {BLISHED DEC EMBER, 1 855. 








DIRECTORS, 
SAMUEL HAYHURST LUCAS, Esq., Chairman 

CHARLES L segues Esq., Deputy Chairman. 
JOHN BRADBUR Ys Esq. CHARLES GOOD, Fsq. 
THOMAS CASTLE, Esq. | roneRt INGHAM, Fsq., M.P. 
RICHARD FALL, Iq. 1! CHARLES REED, Esq. 
JOHN FELTHAM, Esq ROBERT SHEPPARD, Esq 
CHARLES GILPIN, Esq., M.P.| JONATHAN THORP, Esq. 

CHARLES WHETHAM, Esq. 











PHYSICIANS. 
J. T. CONQUEST, M.D., F.L.8. | THOMAS HODGKIN, M.D. 


BANKERS. 


Messrs. BROWN, JANSON, & CO., and BANK OF ENGLAND. 


SOLICITOR, CONSULTING ACTUARY. 
SEPTIMUS DAVIDSON, Esq. | CHARLES ANSELL, Esq_, F.R.S. 


Mutual Assurance withed Individual Liability. 


O* the 20th November last the total number 
of Policies issued was 21,633 
‘he amount of capital was £1,621,550 11s. 1ld 
Amount paid for claims arising from death, 
thereon, £809,646 l4s. 4d 





and bonuses accrued 


be gross annual income arising from premiums on 
-. £247,693 1 1 






Anna 


Total net annual in 
The Present number of mer ater is 12,047 
At the Quinquennial Division of Protits made up to 
th h November, 1857, the computed value of 
s IX. was... 





u ces in Clg 
Aneet ts in Class IX. 








£345,024 311 

The effect of the suecessful ope ion of the Society curing the 
whole period of its existence may be best exhibited by recapitulating 
the declared surpluses at the four investigations made up to this 
time 


Surplus or profit 














For the 7 





&, . - ; 
years ‘ 1957 * ” uot % Sil 
Members whose premiums fal! due on the Ist October are re- 
minded that the same must be paid within 30 days from that date. 
The Prospectus, with the last Report of the Directors, and with 
illustra ae ms of the profits for the five vears ending ey 20th Novem 








her ,may be had on application which it will be seen that 
the re cautions on the premiums re » from 1) per cent. to 08} per 
cn and that in t. Instances 





instance the oe mium is extinet. 
Iso shown. 





of the bonuses 
September, 





Josrru Marsn, pSeaRt eas 


Ee PATENT GLASS MEDICINE MIXER 

is superior to Spoons or other articles of Metal that corrode, &e, 
valid shoule without them. Town and country chemists, 
and others requiring agencies, may apply to 








NR. COGAN, Patentee, 4, Red Lion Square, London. 











B AN K O F DEP O8 TT 
ESTABLISHED a.p. 1844. 


3, PALL MALL EAST, LONDON, 
Capital Stock, 100,0007. 

Parties desirous of investing money are requested to examine the 
os an of the Bank of Deposit, by which a high rate of interest may 
be Obtained with ample security. 

er Mi made by special agreement may be withdrawn without 











The interest is payable in January and July. 
Prerer Morrison, Managing Director. 
Forms for opening Accounts sent free on application. 





Norn BRITISH INSURANCE COMPA 
(4, PRINCES’ STREET, EDINBURGH. 
67, SACKVILLE STREET, DUBLIN. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter and Act of Parliament, 1809. 


New Assurances during the past year 
Yielding in New Premiums .......... 
Profit realised since the last septennial invest 















50 
Konus declared of 1. 5s. per oo PER ANNUM On every policy 
opened prior to December 31st, 18% 


Fire Premiums received in 1858 31,345 16 & 





LONDON BOARD. 
SIR PETER LAURIE, Alderman, Chairman 
John I. Glennie, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 
William Rorradaile, Esq. 
John Connell, Ese 
Charles J. Knowles, Esq., Q.C. Pp. Hi 





oo ee Coe Are urn, Esq. 
Ve Laurie, Esq. 
P en Esq 






s. 
Alexander Dobie, Esq., Lancaster Place, Solicitor. 
Vankers—Union Bank of London. 


y be obtained at the 
LOTHLURY, LONDON, EC. 
Ropert Srracuan, Sec retary. 


Prospectuses, Forms of Proposals, &¢., ma 
Oftice, 4, NEW BANK BUILDINGS 





ACCIDENTS ARE OF DAILY OCCURRENCE. 
NSURANCE DATA SHOW THAT ONE 
PERSON IN EVERY FIFTEEN 18 MORE OR LESS IN- 
JURED BY ACCIDENT YI} 


_ Anannual payment of 3/. secures a fixed allowance of 6. per week 
in the event of Injury, or 1000/7. in case of Death, from Accidents of 
every description, by a policy in the RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, whieh has al ready paid in compensation 


for Accidents 37 ,069/, 





Forms of Proposal and Prospectuses may be had at the Company's 
Offices, and at all the principal Railway Stations, where also RaiL- 
WAY ACCIDENTS ALONE May be insured against by the Journey or 
year. Nocharge for Stamp Duty. Capital One Million. 

WriirtaM J. Vian, Secretary. 
Railway Passengers’ Assurance Company, 
Offices, 3, Old Broad Street, London, E.C. 








MONEY! MONEY! UNITED KINGDOM ADVANCE 
ASSOCTATION, OFFICES— 


24, MANCHESTER STREET, KING'S CROSS, LONDON. 


L°: ANS from 5/. to 10007. granted to all parts 


of the United Kingdom of Great Hritain ee Treland, at 5 per 
cent., upon personal security, within three clea 
application sent upon receipt of three postage wreath 


x 


Forms of 





D. Deane, Secretary. 
Also advances to any amount on property. 


HE LAST 


ANNUAL REPORT, CASH 
ACCOU N’ and BALANCE SHEET of THE MUTUAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY (a.p. 1834), may be had on a written 
or personal application to the Actuary, or to any of the Society's 
Country Agents. To the Re port and Accounts is appended a list of 
Bonuses paid on the Claims of the year 1858 

No extra charge fer joining Votun 









ver Lilt * Artiliery Corps. 
Crantrs Incarr, Actuary 
Tue Metvat lairn Assunancr Oprtcrs, 
39, King Street, Cheapside, E.C., London. 
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v | HE UNIVERSAL GAS BURNERS’ REGU- 

LATOR (Geyelin’s Patent), the only one in the world by which 
‘tthe flame from Argand, Fish-tail, and all other Burners remains 
invariable under all variations of pressure, and the cost of each light 
is less than One Farthing per hour. Can be fixed horizontal, close 
to, or distant from, the Burner; is ornamental, simple in construc- 
tion, consisting of a double chamber, the inner rforated, covered 
with a diaphragm, giving action to a spherical valve.—Price 3s. each, 
one sent on receipt of 3s. 6d. in postage stamps. 

W. H. Kennepy, Agent, 462, Oxford Street, London, W.C. 





HE HYGIENIC SPRING LATHS BEDSTEAD 


(Geyelin’s Patent), combining the advantages of Metallic Bed- 
steads with the comfort of a Spring Mattrass at less than half the 
cost. Certified by medical men as the best and most comfortable | 
Bedstead ever invented; invaluable for hot climates; cannot 
possibly harbour vermin. 


Sold by W. H. Kennepy, Agent, 462, Oxford Street, London, W. 





RUPTURES. 
BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


HITES MOC-MAIN PATENT LEVER 

TRUSS, requiring no steel spring round the body, is recom- 
mended for the following peculiarities and advantages :—Ist, facility 
of application ; 2nd, perfect freedom from liability to chafe or exco- 
riate ; 3rd, it may be worn with equal comfort in any position of 
the body, by night or day; 4th, it admits of every kind of exercise 
without the slightest inconvenience to the wearer, and is perfectly 
concealed from observation. 


“ We do not hesitate to give to this invention our ape ap- 
probation, and we strenuously advise the use of it to all those who 
stand in need of that protection, which they cannot so fully, nor 
with the same comfort, obtain from any other apparatus or truss as 
from that which we have the highest satisfaction in thus recom- 
mending.’’—Church and State Gazette. 

Recommended by the following eminent Surgeons:—William 
Ferguson, Esq., F.RS., Professor of Surgery in King’s College, 
Surgeon to the King’s College Hospital, &c.; C. G. Guthrie, Esq., 
Surgeon to the Royal Westminster Ophthalmic vig rhe ; W. Bow- 
man, Esq , F.R.S., Assistant Surgeon to King’s College es pe 
T. Callaway, Esq., Senior Assistant Surgeon to Guy’s Hospita 3 W. 
Coulson, Esq., Surgeon to the Magdalen Hospital; T. Blizard 
Curling, Esq., F.R.S., Surgeon to the London Hospital; W. J. 
Fisher, Esq., Surgeon-in-chief to the Metropolitan Police Force ; 
Aston Key, Esq., Surgeon to Prince Albert; Robert Liston, Esq., 
F.R.S.; James Luke, Esq., Surgeon to the London Truss Society ; 
Erasmus Wilson, Esq., F.R.S., and many others 

A descriptive circular may be had by Post,and the Truss (which 
cannot fail to fit) can be forwarded by Post, on sending the circum- 
ference of the body two inches below the hips to the Manufacturer, 


MR. WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


Price of a Single Truss, 16s., 21s., 26s. 6d.,and 31s, 6d. Postage, 1s. 
Price of a Double Truss, 31s. 6d., 42s., and 52s.6d. Postage, 1s. 8d. 
Price of an Umbilical Truss, 42s. and 52s. 6d. Postage, ls. 10d. 


Post-office orders to be made payable to John White, Post-office, 
Piecadilly. 


LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE CAPS, &c.— 
3 i i are made is recommended by the 
Faculty as being peculiarly ELASTIC and COMPRESSIBLE, and 
the best invention for giving efficient and permanent support in all 
cases of Y/ EAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, VARICOSE 
VEINS SPRAINS, &c. It is porous, light in texture, and inexpen- 
sive, and is drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price from 7s. 6d. 
to 16s. each ; postage 6d. 
JOHN WHITE, MANUFACTURER, 228, PICCADILLY, 
LONDON. 


GF Specimens may be seen at the Crystal Palace. 








ARNS & CO”S WINDOW POLISH for 
quickly and effectually CLEANING and POLISHING PLATE 
and other GLASS WINDOWS, MIRRORS, &c., and instantly re- 
moving GREASE and the DEPOSIT of GAS, &c. &c. 
*,’ By the use of this Paste 75 per cent. of labour, time, and 
expense, will be saved, and a far clearer appearance produced. 
Sold in 3d., 6d., and 1s. Boxes, Everywhere. 
MANUFACTORY, CAMDEN ROAD, CAMDEN TOWN,N.W. 





TESTIMONIALS. 


61 and 62, St. Paul’s Church Yard, and 58 and 59, 
Paternoster Row, London, March 15th, 1859. 
Gentlemen ,—Having tried your Patent Window Polish upon our 
Plate Glaes, Chandeliers, and Front, we are happy to state the effect 
has been beyond our expectations ; we beg therefore to request you 
will forward us, at your earliest convenience, a dozen boxes of the 
Polish. ye are, Gentlemen, yours very respecttully, 
To Messrs. Barns & Co. mort, Broruers, & Co. 


66, St. Paul’s Churchyard, March 23rd, 1859. 
Gentlemen,—Having used the box of Window Polish left with us, 
and finding it answers every purpose it professes te do, request you 
will forward one dozen of yoursixpenny boxes. G. H.Smrru & Co. 


Gloucester House, Ludgate Hill, 28th March, 1859. 
Gentlemen,—We have tried the sample of Window Polish left 
with us, and are perfectly satisfied with it, and shall feel obliged by 

yoursending us onedozenofsixpenny boxes. Joun Harvey & Co, 


Argyll House, 256, 258, 260, and 262, Regent Street. 

March 21st, 1859. 
Gentlemen,—The Window Polish we have had from you appears 
to be a very effectual article for cleaning Glass, and saving time in 
the work ; we will thank you to send half-a-dozen boxes at your 
convenience. ye are, yours, &c., Honor & Orcuarp. 


Wholesale Agents, BATTY & CO., Finsbury Pavement. 





. + 
OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—AUTUMN.—At the 

fall of the leaf the strength of the feeble and aged is sorely 
tested ; the liver and stomach are so liable at that time to become 
disordered, and to produce utter loss of appetite. To overcome this 
tendency to depraved action nothing can be prescribed at once so 
harmless, efficient, and immediate as Holloway’s Pills, which fora 
uarter of acentury have stood unrivalled for the beneficial influence 
they universally exercise over the digestive organs, and over the 
functions of circulation and secretion. Every one, whatever the 
condition of body, should take some cooling and purifying medicine 
in autumn, to preserve him against the noxious gases, impure air, 


| and have at all times a large stock of thesearticles on hand, together 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE 


WITH THE 


BEST ARTICLES 
AT 
DEANE’S 
ESTABLISHED, A.D. 1700. 
RON BEDSTEADS.—Derane & Co. manufac- 


ture and supply every description of iron and brass bedsteads, 


with beds, mattresses, palliasses, &c. Full particulars of sizes and 
prices, with illustrations, sent by post (free). 


ORTICULTURAL & MECHANICAL TOOLS. 
—In this department will be found every implement requisite 

for the practical or scientific horticulturist, including all modern and 

improved inventions. Illustrated priced listson application, post free. 
Mechanical Tools of every description. Also, 

Tool chests fitted complete with Tools of warranted quality, and 

varying in price from 6s. to 12/. They are well adapted for the 

amateur, the practical mechanic, or the emigrant. 


CONOMIC COOKING STOVES, RANGES, 
4 &c.—Deaxe & Co. recommend with confidence their improved 
Cooking Stove. It is cheap in first cost, simple in construction, easy 
of management, i of doing a large amount of work witha 
comparatively small consumption of fuel, and is manufactured in 
sizes suitable for large or small families. In operation daily in the 
stove and fender department; where may also be seen the improved 
self-acting range, and the improved cottage range,each with oven 
and boiler. 

Pricks or THE RancE:— 


4feet wide .. £13 10 0| 4feet9inches£18 0 0 | 5feet6inches£22 10 0 
4feet3inches 15 0 0| 5feet........ 19 10 0 | 5feet9inches 24 00 
4feet6inches 16 10 0| 5feet3inches 21 0 0| 6feet........ 25 00 


EANE’S TABLE CUTLERY has been cele- 


brated for more than 150 years for quality and cheapness. 
The stock is extensive and complete, affording a choice suited to the 
taste and means of every purchaser. Ladies’ Scissorsin choice variety. 
Penknives and every description of pocket cutlery. 


FURNISHING LIST.—For the convenience 


of persons furnishing, Deanr & Co, have arranged a complete 
Priced List of Articles requisite in fitting up a Family Residence, 
embracing all the various departments of their Establishment, and 
calculated greatly to facilitate purchasers in the selection of their 
goods. This list Deane & Co. will forward to any address, post free. 


Furnishing Warehouses, 46, King William Street, London Bridge. 

Saddlery and Harness Manufactory, 2 and 3, Arthur Street East, 
London Bridge. 

Gas Fitting Establishment, 1, Arthur Street East, London Bridge. 

Export Warehouses, Arthur Street West, London Bridge. 


TRADE LN MARK. 


ROWN& POLSON’S PATENT CORN FLOUR, 


preferred to the best Arrowroot. Delicious in Puddings, 
Custards, Blancmange, Cake, &c., and especially suited to the 
delicacy of children and invalids. The Lancet states‘ This is superior 
to anything of the kind known.”’ Trade Mark and Recipes on each. 
Packets 4, 8, and 160z. Obtain it where inferior articles are not 
eae ae from family Grocers, Chemists, Confectioners, and Corn 
ealers. 





Paisley ; Dublin; 
77a, Market Street, Manchester; and 23, Ironmonger Lane, London. 





IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


SEAN 
METALLIC PEN MAKER TO THE QUEEN, 
BY ROYAL COMMAND. 


OSEPH GILLOTT begs most respectfully to 


inform the Commercial World, Scholastic Institutions, and the 
ublic generally that, by a novel application of his unrivalled 
Machinery for making Steel Pens, and, in accordance with the 
scientific spirit of the times, he has introduced a new serigs of his 
useful productions, which for EXCELLENCE OF TEMPER, QUALITY OF 
MATERIAL, and, above all, CHEAPNESS IN PRICE, he believes will ensure 
universal approbation, and defy competition. 

Each Pen bears the impress of his name as a guarantee of quality ; 
and they are put up in the usual style of boxes, containing one gross 
each, with label outside, and the fac-simile of his signature. 

At the request of persons extensively engaged in tuition, J. G. has 
introduced his 

WARRANTED SCHOOL AND PUBLIC PENS, 
which are especially adapted to their use, being of different degrees 
of flexibility, and with fine, medium, and broad points, suitable for 
the various kinds of Writing taught in Schools. 

Sold Retail by all Stationers, Booksellers, and other respectable 
Dealers in Steel Pens.—Merchants and wholesale Dealers can be 
supplied at the Works, Graham Street ; 96, New Street, Birmingham; 


No. 91, JOHN STREET, NEW YORK; and at 37, GRACECHURCH 
MEDAL LIQUID HAIR 


STREET, LONDON. 

PRIZE DYE. 
: ONLY ONE APPLICATION. 

INSTANTANEOUS, INDELIBLE, HARMLESS, & SCENTLESS. 


In cases, post free, 3s. 3d. and 6s., direct from E. F. LANGDALE’S 
Laboratory, 72, Hatton Garden, London, E.C. 


‘Mr. Langdale’s preparations are,to our mind, the most extra- 
ordinary productions of modern chemistry.” — Illustrated London 
News, July 19, 1851. 


Along and interesting report on the products of E. F. Langdale’s 
Laboratory, by a Special Scientific Commission from the Editor of 
The Lancet will be found in that journal of Saturday, January 10th, 
1857. A copy will be forwarded for two stamps. 








and changeable temperature of winter. 


AGENTS WANTED. 
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THE EUROPEAN & COLONIAL WINE COMPANY 
No. 122, Patt Matt, 8.W. C 


HE above Company has been formed for the 


urpose of supplying the Nobility, Gentry 
Familles with PURE W y> TY, and Private 





INES of the highest charact: 
of at least 30 per cent. 3 one saving 
SOUTH AFRICAN SHERRY ............ 208. & 24s, per dor 
SOUTH AFRICAN PORT .......... eeeces 20s. & 245, ; 
The finest ever introduced into this country. | ” 
ROYAL VICTORIA SHERRY ...... soos 2s, 
A truly excellent and natural wine. 4 


SPARKLING EPERNAY CHAMPAGNE 38s. 
Equal to that usually charged 60s. per doz. P 
SPLENDID OLD PORT............ ¢oae00 42s. 
Ten years in the wood. 4 
PALE COGNAC BRANDY .............. 528. & 60s, A 


Bottles and packages included, and free to any Lond 
Station. a 
Terms cash. Country orders to be accompanied with a Temittance 


Price Lists sent free on application. 
WILLIAM REID TIPPING, Manager, 





its 


WINE NO LONGER AN EXPENSIVE LUxvpy, 
UR VERY SUPERIOR PORTS, SHERRY, 


MADEIRA, &c., of which we hold an extensive st 

+f brilliant condition, hs Rep cet SHILLINGS PER Don 
eing imported from the CAPE of GOOD HOPE " 

charged half the usual duty. Or 

Pint samples of either sent for 12 Stamps. 

Delivered free to any London Railway Terminus. 

or approved reference prior to delivery. . + Ter 


“T find your wine to be pure and unadulterated, and I haye 
doubt of its being far more wholesome than the artifici mite 
too often sold for genuine Sherry. —s 


“HY. LETHEBY, M.D., London Hospital.” 
The Analysis of Dr. Letheby sent free on application. 
BRANDY, 15s. per gallon. 


WELLER & HUGHES, Wholesale and Spirit Importers 
27, Crutched Friars, Mark Lane. re 2 





NOTICE.—TO INDUCE A TRIAL OF 
OUTH AFRICAN WINES at 20s. & 24s. per doz. 


(the consumption of which has now nearly reached 

dozen per annum—vide Board of Trade Keturns),a CASE cont 

four samples, sealed and labelled, will be forwarded on recel 

30 Pe pare viz., half-pint bottle each of best) 80! 

fetta SHE) aed ESAS oar ee and AMONTILLADO, 
»ttles and case included. C NIAL BRANDY gallon. 

Price lists free on application. teres > 


Address ANTHONY BROUGH, 29, Strand, W.C. 





AU-DE-VIE.—This pure PALE BRANDY, 

though only 16s. per gallon, is demonstrated, upon analysis, 

to be peculiarly free from acidity ,and very superior to recent impor 

tations of veritable Cognac. In French bottles, 34s, per dozen ; or 
securely packed in a case for the country, 35s. 4 


HENRY BRETT & CO., Old Furnival’s Distillery, Holbom. 





PURE SCOTCH MALT WHISKY. 
PONALD DUNCAN’S PURE SCOTCH MALT 


WHISKIES are CHEAPER, MORE WHOLESOME, and 
FAR SUPERIOR to the finest FRENCH BRANDY 
ROYA ; BALMORAL, a very fine, mild, and mellow 


L 
QR sc iactsnest osiannbacee ceases ccaetcercercixel lis. per gallon. 
The PRINCE’S USQUEBAUGH, a much-admired 
1 


and delicious spirit ............ setseveseses seoses ° » 
DONALD DUNCAN’S celebrated Registered D.D. 
WHISKY, of extraordinary quality and age .... 20s. » 


Two.gallons of either of the above sent to any part, or sample 
forwarded for 12 stamps. ‘Terms, Cash. 


5, Burleigh Street, Strand, W.C. 





A LLSOPP’S PALE ALE, in the finest condition, 
is now being delivered by HARRINGTON PARKER & 00. 

—This celebrated Ale, recommended by Baron Liebig and all the 

faculty, is Gelremer in bottles and in ‘adh of 18 gallons and upwi 

by HARRINGTON PARKER & CO., Wine and Spirit Merchants, 

3h, Pall Mall, London. 





TO BUILDERS, SHIPPERS, &c: 


JOHNSON informs the above that he is open 
e to supply them with any amount of GROUND WHITE 
LEAD and COLOURED PAINTS at Five per Cent. lower than the 
Current Prices. J. J.’s Lead and Paints are recommended to the 
Trade yssessing more body, covers better, and easier to work 
than any other, and will retain colour in any climate. __ 
P os to be addressed to J. JOHNSON, Kew Bridge, Brent- 
‘ord, 





LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 

USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, and pronounced (Ug 
HER MAJESTY’S LAUNDRESS to be THE FINEST STAR 
SHE EVER USED. 

WHEN YOU ASK FOR GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
SEE THAT YOU GET IT, as inferior kinds are often substituted. 
Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c., &c. 

WOTHERSPOON & CO., GLASGOW AND LONDON. 





A N ACT OF CHARITY.—A Gentleman having 

been cured of Nervous Debility of long standing, and Co 
much mental and bodily suffering, thinks it but charitable te rem rf 
such information to others similarly situated as may restore them to 
health. Full particulars sent to any address, by enclosing two postage 
-tamps to prepay postage.—Address, Tuomas Howanb, Esq., Cliv 
House, near Birmingham. 











— 


———— 





Printed by Josrru Sarre, of No, 10, Malvern Cottages, Portland Place ee, ham Road, in the county of Surrey, at the office of Messrs. Brapaery & Evans, in the precinct of Whitefriars, in the 


city of London, and published by him at the office, 


0. 4, Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, in the same precinct and city. —Sarurpay, October 15, 1859. 
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